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FOREWORD 


Peace with Franco, war with Perén seems to have been the policy of the 
Roman Catholic Church in recent weeks. This apparent contradiction might be 
justified by the Church's contention that it must adapt itself to changing 
circumstances. It might also argue that it is carrying out its part of the 
bargain under the 1953 concordat with Franco, while it has no similar 
obligation toward Perén. Be that as it may, the Gleichschaltung of Church 
and State may well explain in part the renascence of anti-clericalism in 
Spain among liberals, while among the Monarchists, whose feud with the 
Falange broke into the open at the November 21 elections, there must be 
consternation, since the first victim of the new Vatican policy has been 
Cardinal Segura, the leading monarchist in the Church. It is impossible to 
say how the Guerrilla warfare between the State and the Monarchists will 
affect the delicate and all-important problem of Franco's succession. 


The centenary of the birth of Almeida Garrett, the Portuguese 19th 
century writer, was greeted with an abundance of official celebrations 
which were startling and inexplicable until it became apparent that Almeida 
Garrett was being made the symbol of nationalism derived from disillusioned 
liberalism. The grand old man of Portuguese letters, Julio Dantas, struck 
a discordant note by pointing out that this is a misinterpretation of 


Almeida Garrett. 


In Mexico, there has been quiet, except for the assassination of 
Arnaldo Orantes, press attaché of the Guatemalan Embassy. The trend toward 
civilian control and away from "mi General” may be indicated by the speech 
of Senator Jacinto B. Trevino attacking the Mexican army for its super- 
abundance of senior officers. 


In Guatemala, Castillo Armas is resisting pressure from the clericals 
who wish to have the Roman Catholic Church restored to its official status. 
At the same time he is cracking down on unreconstructed landowners as well 
as recalcitrant labor unions, while making peace with the United Fruit 
Company. The presidential elections in Honduras have been a sharp disap- 
pointment wrapped in a mystery. The success of Liberal candidate Villeda 
Morales seemed a promise of further responsible and democratic government. 
The boycotting of congress, with the consequent lack of the necessary 
quorum to confirm Villeda Morales' election, left power in the hands of the 
executive. Since President Galvez suddenly left the country on account of 
"ill-health," the Vice-President was forced to assume complete power. This 
strange coup by default has been explained in various ways. It seems 
probable that it was carried out with the consent of Villeda Morales, who 
knew that the alternative was a coup by former dictator Carfas Andino, whom 
the people had rejected at the polls. 


Nicaragua's Somoza has with difficulty resisted the temptation to use 
his armed forces against Costa Rica's Figueres, whose unstable regime has 
been bolstered by the sending of U.S. jet-fighters to Panama. The report 
on Communism in Latin American issued by the U.S. congressional sub-commit- 
tee headed by Patrick Hillings of California has aroused the indignation of 
Figueres, who says that it is distorted, one-sided, sensational, out-of-date 
and badly-documented. 


Batista's lust for power led him to rig the Cuban presidential elec- 
tions, but unfortunately a similar eagerness for office induced many 
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auténticos to reject Grau San Martin's request that they boycott the 
elections and refuse to accept office. The result has been a split in the 
Auténtico party, with Batista as a tertius gaudens. The decline in the 
production and price of coffee makes the economic outlook in Haiti rather 
pleak. The rise to power in the Dominican Republic of 26-year-old Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo, Jr., son of the country's strong man, has provoked 
cynical comments abroad, which were denounced by the Trujillo government as 
pro-Communistic. Puerto Rican emigration to the U.S. mainland has dropped 
sharply as a result of reduced employment possibilities. 


The inauguration by President Marcos Pérez Jiménez of a Supreme School 
for all the Armed Forces of Venezuela at El Valle, near Caracas, indicates 
a strengthening of militarism in that country, with an increasing percent- 
age of the national budget spent on the armed forces. The outlook for 
democracy is black in Colombia, where the government of General Rojas 
Pinilla is attempting to control public opinion through the use of mass 
media techniques. The press and the radio are gagged as much as the 
government dares, while the government-operated television system is 
certainly not a vehicle of free opinion. 


Panama, which seems to be reaching agreement with Washington concerning 
the revision of the canal treaty, is also in accord with the United States 
and Great Britain in denouncing the claims of Ecuador, Peru and Chile to 
sovereignty over a two-hundred-mile-wide strip of coastal waters. Quite 
apart from the general absurdity of this claim, the application of this 
principle to the Galapagos Islands would block free access to the Panama 
Canal. The Latin American countries can rightly say that they are following 
the bad example set by the U.S. Democratic administration, which, by 
unilateral declaration, repeatedly disregarded international precedent 
regarding the limits of territorial waters. In their nationalistic claims 
for sovereignty over stretches of the high seas, the Pacific coast republics 
are unwittingly creating a disturbance which is being felt all over the 
world and which may well become a serious issue in the Cold War. It is 
unfortunate that the first cause celebre should involve Aristoteles Socrates 
Onassis rather than someone of sounder reputation. A Greek-born Argentine 
millionaire whose ships are registered in Panama, he illustrates the 
seamier side of internationalism. Peru is taking a leading role in this 
dispute, with Ecuador and Chile serving as accessories. In view of the 
creation of the Odriista party and President Odrfa's hope of reelection, 
there may be the need to whip up nationalism with the aid of Peru's 
efficient but generally inactive armed forces. It may be that Odrfia feels 
that the United States has been less than generous in its treatment of Peru 
and that his gesture is appropriate retaliation, since U.S. fishing-boats 
are the ones most frequently involved. By a strange twist of history, the 
once xenophobic Bolivian government of Paz Estenssoro is proving most recep- 
tive to foreign capitalists in its struggle to avoid financial disaster, 
endleftist demands for the nationalization of the British-owned railroads 
have been turned down. 


Perén has won a temporary victory in his fight with the Roman Catholic 
Church. Even though some religious processions defied him, the attempt to 
create a liberal clerical party like those of Adenauer and De Gasperi has 
failed. The Church in Argentina was first led by Cardinal Copello to give 
Perén hearty support, but the liberal elements in the Church, seeing the 
inability of the Conservative and Radical parties to capitalize on the 
growing hostility to Perén, decided that the hour was propitious for the 


creation of a new political force. It seems that they were at least pre- 
mature. By way of contrast, Uruguay gave a good example of the real order 
in apparent chaos which is the nature of democratic elections. 


The Inter-American Economic Conference at Rio de Janeiro served no 
useful purpose, except perhaps to make the Latin American republics 
realize that, from the U.S. viewpoint, loans and donations are nothing but 
a palliative, if unreasonable nationalism makes good economic partnership 
impossible between the nations of the world. Florida politics compelled 
Senator Smathers, a member of the U.S. delegation, to attack Secretary 
Humphreys for a supposed lack of generosity toward Latin America, while it 
il] became Representative Fulton of Pennsylvania to demand vociferousiy vast 
expenditures on behalf of Latin America, in the hope that the industries of 
his state would profit thereby, when at the same time he supports the 
Simpson bill, which would cripple Venezuela's trade in order to secure 


Pennsylvania's place in the U.S. fuel market. 
Ronald Hilton 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Rain and religion were the top news items from Spain in November. Much 
of the power of Pedro Cardinal Segura y Sdenz, Archbishop of Seville, was 
sharply curbed when on November 2 Monsignor José Marfa Bueno y Monreal, 
former Bishop of Vitoria, was appointed archbishop coadjutor of the archdio- 
cese Of Seville with rights and functions equal to Segura's and with the 
right of succession. The appointment was designed by the Vatican to lead to 
the retirement of Segura from active administration of the diocese, 
reportedly at the request of Franco. Segura had often outspokenly attacked 
the Franco regime, especially for refusing to support the Spanish monarchy 
and for the "anticlericalism" of the Falange party; he had also repeatedly 
snubbed Franco by leaving Seville every time the Chief of State paid an 
official visit. The Cardinal had accused Franco of being too tolerant of 
the Protestant minority in Spain and often warned against Protestant 
‘proselytizing." The choice of Bueno y Monreal, an ardent supporter of 
Franco, was reportedly arrived at during secret negotiations between the 
Vatican and Franco, probably conducted through the Papal Nuncio to Madrid, 
Monsignor Ildebrando Antoniutti. High members of the episcopacy in Spain 
were unaware of the negotiations. Under the terms of the 1953 concordat 
between Spain and the Vatican, the appointment of a Spanish bishop is made by 
the Holy See in consultation with and on approval of the Franco government. 


The new co-archbishop was welcomed with delight by Sevillanos, who are not 
overly fond of the dour Cardinal who suppressed dances, banned movies, and 


closed nightclubs in gay Seville. 


Another leading figure in Spanish Catholicism fell from grace for 
expressing views quite the opposite of those of Cardinal Segura. Father 
jJests Iribarren, editor of Ecclesia, official weekly of Spanish Catholic 
Action and the only uncensored publication in Spain, has long been regarded 
as a "strong voice of Freedom." Last May 16, Father Iribarren published an 
article criticizing the Spanish Government's censorship of the press. Since 
Ecclesia often reflects the views of the Roman Catholic episcopacy, the 
Attack on censorship was held to be church-inspired and the Government was 
highly incensed, the more so because the article was widely quoted outside 
Spain. Iribarren's superior, Enrique Cardinal Pla y Daniel, Primate of 
Spain, refused to fire Iribarren at the request of the Spanish Minister of 
Information, but secretly suspended the editor. At the annual conference of 
Spain's bishops in October, Iribarren's dismissal was decided on the grounds 
that he had not submitted the article to his superiors. News of the 
editor's dismissal was not published in Spain until November 13, when 
Ecclesia printed a letter of resignation, dated September 23. In the letter, 
Father Iribarren asked to be relieved of his post because he intended to 
concentrate his efforts on the organization of the information and 
statistical bureau of the Church in Spain. 


The seven-month drought in Spain was finally broken by light rains in 
the middle of November, followed by heavy rainstorms at the end of the month. 
On November 29,a severe storm hit northern Spain, causing serious damage. 
Two persons were killed at El Ferrol when a fishing boat was wrecked. In 
Santander, eight houses were destroyed by fire when high winds knocked over 
electricity poles, setting fire to two houses. In Bilbao, winds of up to 
72 kilometers an hour broke windows and started numerous small fires, which, 
however, were put out without serious damage. Heavy rain fell without 
respite for 48 hours in Lugo, and high winds knocked tiles off the roofs. 
All fishing boats and other small craft along the Cantabrian Coast took 
refuge in the harbors. 


Spaniards hoped that the heavy rains, which were predicted to continue 
throughout the peninsula, had come in time to save the 1955 crops. One 
source estimated that three weeks of intense rainfall before Christmas would 
be necessary to save the wheat and other cereal plantings. The drought, the 
worst since 1940, was most severe in Extremadura, Andalusia, and Castile. 
Rain was also needed to fill the nation's hydroelectric reservoirs, which 
were down to 15% of capacity. Since Spain depends on hydroelectric plants 
for 90% of its electricity, the shortage of electric power has been acute 
throughout the country. 


Falangista candidates won a large majority when Spaniards went to the 
polls November 21 in the first stage of nationwide municipal elections held 
on three successive Sundays. Only heads of families--men or women over 18 
years of age who are the main support of their families or are self-support- 
ing--voted in the first election, to choose municipal councilmen, half of 
whom must be replaced every three years. In Madrid, where four councilmen 
were elected from 12 candidates--four Falangist, four well-known Monarchists, 
and four "independents" --official results gave 77.8% of the vote to the 
Falange, 18.6% to the Monarchists, and 3.6% to the independents. An attempt 
to sabotage the election by means of a fake order to all Falange party 


members to gather in one of Madrid's main squares, and designed to prevent 
these voters from going to the polls, was frustrated. The four defeated 
vonarchist candidates protested the election results to the Junta Electoral 
Municipal, charging that because the Monarchists were allowed only one 
supervisor in each of the 11 districts, the supervisors of the poorer 
districts--where the Falange won its largest majority--could not properly 
check the casting of ballots. After a nine-hour recount session, for which 
the Monarchists insisted on the use of machines to count the ballots, the 
Junta Electoral announced that the only important change produced by the 
recount was a reduction in the number of votes for Joaquin Calvo Sotelo, the 
leading Monarchist candidate. Reports said the turnout at the polls was high 
throughout the nation, probably because the Franco government urged its 
citizens to exercise their “right and obligation” to vote, and in many cases 
imposed fines for failure to do so. Municipal councilmen are the only 
Spanish government officials elected by popular franchise, and the 
restrictions on the nomination of the candidates are sufficient to keep out 
anyone strongly opposed to the Franco regime. 


The new Spanish Ambassador to the United States, José Marfa de Areilza, 
Count of Motrico, presented his credentials to President Eisenhower on 
November 6. The President expressed hope for "even greater friendship 
between our two nations." 


United States Navy Secretary Charles S. Thomas arrived in Spain on 
November 14 for a four-day visit, during which time he inspected American 
bases. Admiral Robert B. Carey, U.S. Chief of Naval Operations, arrived in 
Madrid November 27 to discuss privately with Franco means of increasing 
military cooperation between the United States and Spain. 


U.S. Congressman Charles Brownson announced that the Spanish Government 
has blacklisted 14 American cotton exporting firms for supplying inferior 
cotton under the economic agreements with Spain. So far the loss amounted 
to $75,000, according to Representative Brownson, who said it was not clear 
who would have to foot the bill. Four U.S. Congressmen arrived in Madrid 
November 20 to investigate the matter. 


According to the last Statistical Bulletin of the Spanish Government, 
the present population of peninsular Spain and the adjacent islands is 
28,638,977. An additional 1,015,631 Spaniards live in Spanish Morocco, and 
142,688 in other Spanish territories in North Africa. The Spanish 
possessions in the Gulf of Guinea have 204,495 inhabitants. Foreigners 
resident in Spain number 61,797. 


During the year ending July 31, 1954, Spain imported 348,000 bales of 
cotton, as compared with 306,000 bales for the preceding year, according to 
H. R. Zerbel, American Consul General in Barcelona. Most of the cotton came 
from the United States, Egypt, Brazil, India, Iran, and Syria. The Inter- 
national Cotton Committee began sessions in Barcelona on November 4, with the 
attendance of 60 delegates from Spain, England, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Egypt, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 


The Unién Espanola de Esplosivos will spend more than 40 million pesetas 
for the expansion of its plant at Luchana. Sections will be built for the 
production of hydrochloric acid, calcium phosphate, and potassium sulfate. 
Twelve million pesetas worth of machinery will be imported for the plant. 
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The plague of locusts continued in the Canary Islands (H.A.R., VII: 9). 
4 torrential rain on November 1 brought temporary relief, but new and heavier 
waves blew in from Africa. By the ena of the month, the damage in Tenerire 
alone was estimated at 125 million pesetas, but the number of insects seemed 
finally to be decreasing. Meanwhile, a few towns in the vicinity of Ciudad 
Real in Spain were attacked by locusts, though damage was not severe. 


PORTUGAL 


On November 6 most of Portugal was hit by one of the worst wind and 
rain storms of the century. Although damage was great and communications 
were cut in several areas, no deaths were reported. The storm flooded the 
low-lying districts of Lisbon, and many persons were marooned in streetcars 
all night by the high water. The next day a tornado struck the town of 
Castelo Branco in central Portugal. Five people were killed and 183 more 
injured, 40 of them critically. Many of the injured were school children 
going home for lunch. The worst part of the tornado lasted only 30 seconds, 
during which time 100 buildings were destroyed. Damage in Castelo Branco 
and the surrounding region was estimated at $1 million. 


The centenary of the birth of Almeida Garrett, Portuguese writer and 
reformer of the 19th century, was celebrated throughout Portugal. A commem- 
oration ceremony on November 10 at the Palace of the Portuguese National 
Assembly was presided over by President Craveiro Lopes. There were 
celebrations in universities, schools, and on the radio, and special 
festivities were held in Lisbon, Oporto, Coimbra, Santarém, and Angora do 
Heroismo. A new statue of Almeida Garrett was dedicated in Oporto. 


In the line of defense, a Spanish Military Mission under the leadership 
of General Gutiérrez de Soto visited Portugal from November 3 to 12 to study 
the defense of the Iberian Peninsula. The mission held conferences with 
Portuguese military authorities and visited army and air installations. In 
accord with the NATO program of mutual aid, Portugal will receive a shipload 
of spare vehicle. parts from Canada. A Portuguese naval crew arrived in New 
York to take over a newly-built U.S. minesweeper under the terms of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program. The 185-foot A.M.S. 147, to be 
christened the "Sao Pedro," will be turned over to the Portuguese Navy 
December 3. 


In the field of transportation, the third Spanish-Portuguese Commercial 
Railroad Conference was held in Lisbon, and matters pertaining to railroad 
transportation between the two countries were discussed. The 28th Congress 
of the International Federation of Tourist Agencies met in Lisbon November 
10 through 16. The formal opening to traffic of the new Bridge of Santa 
Clara in Coimbra was attended by the Ministers of Public Works, Justice, and 
Communications. The new bridge will facilitate communication between Lisbon 
and Oporto and inter-urban transportation in the city of Coimbra. 


Development of the hydroelectric system of the Z@zere River, a 
tributary of the Tagus, is in its third and final stage. The Bouga dam, 
located between the already completed dams of Castelo do Bode and Cabril, is 
under construction and will be finished in the autumn of 1955. 


Portugal's first modern, refrigerated slaughterhouse was inaugurated in 
& ceremony attended by President Craveiro Lopes and the Ministers of Public 
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works and the Interior. The new Lisbon plant has 40 refrigerated rooms and 
facilities to butcher 60 head of cattle, 40 calves, 100 pigs, 500 sheep and 
goats and 12 horses during each hour of work. 


The latest steps in the plan to improve public health included the 
opening of two new sub-regional hospitals in Mortagua and Carrazeda de 
ansiaes. These hospitals are part of the network of modern hospitals and 
sanitariums being built throughout the country. Another item in the public 
health program was the observance of Tuberculosis Week November 22-27. 
During the intense anti-TB campaign, thousands of persons were X-rayed in 


Lisbon. 


The Portuguese National Cork Board announced that cork production for 
1954 totaled some 135,000 metric tons. This figure is slightly above that of 
last year, but still lower than average. 


Cotton consumption in Portugal during the marketing year 1953-54 reached 
an all-time high of 193,000 bales. The increased domestic market for cotton 
piece goods was attributed to the prosperity resulting from the comparatively 
good general harvests of 1953. Mozambique furnished approximately 80% of 
Portugal's cotton imports, although small amounts were also imported from 


Egypt and Brazil. 


The bases of a new contract between the Portuguese Government and the 
Companhia de Diamantes of Angola were approved. Under the terms of the new 
contract, the capital of the concessionaire will be increased from 179.3 mil- 
lion escudos to 294.1 million escudos, the latter divided into 1,730,000 
shares of 170 escudos each. 


A plan for a new water system in the city of Goa was approved by 
Commandant Sermento Rodriaues of the State of Portuguese India. The new 
waterworks will entail construction and installation of generators and pumps 
with the buildings to house them, purification equipment, and a system of 
elevated conduits.. Water will be taken from tne Candiapar River. The 
nearby towns of Velha Goa, Margao, Vasco de Gama, and the port of Mormugao 
will also benefit from the water system, which will be completed within two 


years. 


MEXICO 


Mexico was ably represented at the recent Rio conference by Antonio 
Carrillo Flores,Secretary of the Treasury and head of the Mexican delegation. 
Carrillo Flores is credited with Mexico's support of the U.S. position on 
many economic problems discussed at the conference. Originally, Minister of 
Economy Gilberto Loyo was scheduled to head the Mexican delegation. He was 
responsible for Mexico's opposition to the economic policies proposed by the 
U.S. at the Caracas conference last February (H.A.R., VII: 2,9). 


Carrillo Flores stated (as the United States always has maintained) that 
despite foreign aid, each country is primarily responsible for its own 
economic development. He expressed Mexico's desire for certain resolutions 
that would benefit not only that country but all of Latin America: (1) the 
reduction of U.S. tariffs on basic raw materials, (2) the stabilization of 
the prices of exports at a level that would increase Latin America's 
purchasing power, (3) greater technical cooperation, (4) more liberal credits 
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in international banking. Mexico, along with the United States, did not 
support the idea of an Inter-American Bank. 


Mexico's cooperative attitude at the Rio conference may have been 
influenced partly by the willingness of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development to extend $90 million in unrestricted credits to 
the Mexican Government for the economic development of the country. This 
sum is in addition to the $61 million credit granted last August for the 
rehabilitation of the Pacific Railway (H.A.R., VII: 8). The Export-Import 
Rank of Washington has granted a $750,000 credit to the Compania Industrial 
Rléctrica Mexicana which operates in the Mexicali district. The funds will 
be employed in the purchase of electrical equipment in the United States. 
It was further stated that the Bank of Anerica was prepared to lend a 
considerable additional sum to the company to enable it to carry out its 


programs . 


The assassination of Arnaldo Orantes, press attaché of the Guatemalan 
Embassy in Mexico City, caused speculation in the capital this month. Juan 
Mirén, a director of anti-Communist forces in Guatemala who was with Orantes 
at the time of his death, claimed the fatal shot was fired without warning 
on the Paseo de la Reforma by “political enemies." A taxi driver there at 
the scene of the shooting, however, claimed that Orantes had been shot in 
the course of a heated traffic argument. Orantes was known to be a good 
friend of President Castillo Armas of Guatemala, who overthrew the Communist- 
dominated government there last June, and his death was considered a possible 
Communist retaliation against the petition which Guatemala presented to 
Mexico in order to obtain the extradition of Jaime Rosenberg and Rogelio 
Cruz Wer. Jaime Rosenberg, still waiting at the end of November for the 
solution of his extradition problem, is in the municipal jail in Mexico 
City (H.A.R., VII: 10); he has denied the existence of a band of exiled 
Guatemalan terrorists in Mexico bent on destroying those who overthrew them 
in June. A Mexico City detective later confessed to the accidental shooting 
of Orantes in the eourse of a traffic dispute, and fears that the killing 
was a political one were allayed. 


There were several political and economic reforms which made news in 
Mexico in November. Senator Jacinto B. Trevino, himself a three-star 
general, began a lengthy dispute over military promotion and retirement with 
his criticism of the surplus of generals in the Mexican army. The senator 
stated that there are approximately 1,500 generals for an army of 55,000 
soldiers. The statement was denied by the Defense Ministry which said that 
there are approximately 300 generals for an army of 50,000 regulars, 
1€0,000 draftees and 90,000 rural reserves, or a total of 320,000. Trevifio, 
defending senators noted, is himself beyond retirement age and is the only 
commissioned officer in the Senate still accepting a military salary. The 
presence of so many generals is due to the promotions awarded by presidents 
of previous administrations on the basis of "special merits." Two laws, the 
Ley de Ascensos y Recompensas and the Ley de Retiros y Pensiones, are being 
ignored in the present situation. The Ley de Ascensos y Recompensas 
(regulating rank and pay) demands the completion of five years of service in 
& particular rank before promotion to the next rank, while the Ley de Retiros 
y Pensiones (regulating retirement) provides that those of retirement age 
should continue in active service only when ordered by the President. While 
the Defense Ministry was considering reforms in the Ley de Retiros y 
Pensiones which would resolve the problem of these revolutionary veterans, 
listings were busily circulated citing the names of military chiefs who were 
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promoted without having met the specifications of the Ley de Ascensos y 
Recompensas and of those who were beyond retirement yet still receiving the 
salaries of active servicemen. Apologists of the armed forces rose to defend 
the men of honor who have “dedicated their lives to the service of their 
country," and t.e Navy happily reported that there was no evidence of a 
surplus of admirals. The dispute was forgotten, or at least ignored, how- 
ever, at the 4kth anniversary celebrations of the Mexican Revolution waen 
president Ruiz Cortines awarded the Cross of War to 285 generals and otuer 
army officers in recognition of their services during the revolution. 


Secretary of the Treasury Antonio Carrillo Flores stated that the 
Federal budget for the fiscal year of 1955 would amount to 5,300-5,400 mil- 
lion pesos -- about 400 million higher than this year, and the highest in the 
nistory of the country. He said that the income tax would not be raised, nor 
the present 3% mercantile tax, but that there would be increases in the levy 
on certain luxury articles. The Secretary's statement dissipated the fears 
of many that the government intended to cut down expenses, particularly on 


public works. 


A modernization of the tax collecting system, begun last year, is show- 
ing profitable results in this, Mexico's best collection year in history. 
Collections for the first eight months of the year total $305,953,120, nearly 
$2 million higher than for the corresponding period in 1953, a banner year. 
Treasury officials expect the year's total to reach $516 million. The 
reforms in the tax collection system included the installation of the latest 
accounting machines in the majority of main offices, and a streamlining of 
personnel. The support of Mexican businessmen has been enlisted to 
discourage tax evasion and to expose all known offenders. Virtually all 
offenses are among small manufacturers, distributors and retailers. 


A bill designed to encourage Mexican economic development through the 
reform of existing banking laws was introduced to the Chamber of Deputies by 
President Ruiz Cortines on November 16. The objects of the reform are said 
to be (1) to direct banking activities more in line with the government's 
present economic policy, (2) to seek better coordination between official and 
private banks, (3) to protect savings and channel them toward credit 
institutions, (4) to direct credits toward productive ends, and (5) to 
provide greater security in the banking system in order to increase public 
confidence, and (7) to obtain greater elasticity in banking operations. 


The Commission for the Protection of Foreign Commerce, a group recently 
created by Minister of the Economy Gilberto Loyo, has recommended that 
reforms be made in export laws and regulations as a check against the 
unethical exporting practices of certain small businessmen. The creation of 
the commission was an attempt, made in response to foreign complaints, to 
insure the quality and protect the name of the country's products -- particu- 
larly textiles, silver and vegetable products -- in foreign markets. 


The government's decision to support prices of corn and beans which in 
the past have been imported in large quantities, has increased production so 
much that there is danger of a serious price drop. Prices for most 
commodities continue to rise slowly, while the only controlled articles 
which have not been granted price increases are cigarettes and bread, the 
latter being otherwise subsidized by the government. 


A big factor in the government's program for increased farm production was 
its recent decision to establish three fertilizer plans -- one at Coatzacoalcos 
he Isthmus of Tehuantepec, another in the State of Sonora, and a third at 


t 
7 It is hoped that this move will eventually free Mexico 


Watamoros, Tamaulipas. 


from imports of fertilizer and even enable it to export that commodity. Four 
y.g. concerns -- the Mathieson Chemical Company, the Phillips Petroleum Company, 
the Shell Oil Company, and the Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation -- are 
interested in the concession, which involves a minimum total investment of 

$50 million. Some of the plants will be able to use natural gas in making 
fertilizers containing a high concentration of nitrogen. Since Mexico is at 


present importing fertilizers to the value of about $12 million a year, the 
production increase is expected to reduce its trade deficit considerably. 


Tourism declined sharply in October after the record influx of this past 
summer. The Bank of Mexico indicated that for the first seven months of the 
year tourist income was $94,707,000 as compared with $92,225,000 for the 
corresponding period in 1953. This 24% increase is attributable largely to 
greater spending because of the April devaluation, and the greater dollar 
earnings have helped to level off Mexico's balance of payments. In August 
there was a favorable balance to the extent of over $34 million. 


Reform is again the keynote in a local problem in southern Mexico. 
Guatemalan wetbacks are causing the same problem ti:ere as Mexican wetbacks 
cause in the southern United States. Local wage scales have been cut from 16 
to 10 pesos daily for coffee harvesters as a result of the influx of Guatemalan 
laborers. Salvador Pérez, Secretary of the Coffee Union, has asked for 
stricter immigration laws or labor contracts. 


At a recent discussion of standard band broadcasting in Mexico City, the 
United States agreed not to authorize a power increase by any United States 
station in zones covered by Mexican stations. This affects the Tijuana area in 
particular. The United States also agreed to reduce interference to a minimum. 


The Fifth Running of the Pan-American Road Races took place in Mexico 
November 19-23. More than 150 cars were involved in the 1,906-mile race from 
Tuxtla-Gutiérrez to Ciudad Juaérez. Umberto Maglioli, an Italian driver, won 
$18,000 for his record time of 17:40:26. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Castillo Armas was sworn in as legal President of Guatemala on November 6. 
Taking office formally for the five-year term fixed the previous day by the 
Constitutent Assembly, he pledged himself to respect "democratic principles" 
and the rights "inherent in the human personality," and swore to give up the 
presidency at the end of his term on March 15, 1960. The cabinet resigned two 
days later in a courtesy gesture. Castillo Armas will now continue to exercise 
legislative as well as executive functions until the new Constitution being 
witten by the Assembly is adopted. 


Although Castillo Armas is now safely established in office » the legality 
of his regime has not automatically made his position secure. The continued 
presence of Communists in Guatemala, although in small numbers » remains a thorn 
in his side. The fact that opposition from the far left could not be discowted 


was brought out last month when crypto-Communists formed a new political party 
aa began reminding the people that the present government had done nothing to 
better the lot of the impeverished laborers and Indian masses (H.A.R., VII: 10). 
chere is also growing opposition from the extreme right. In October the last- 
ninute efforts of a pro-Church group in Guatemala City, the Civil Electoral 
committee, managed to swing the vote of an entire province against Castillo 

armas in the assembly elections. The Church issue, which came to the surface 
during last month's elections, appears to be sharpening. Some observers believe 
that pressure from the Civil Electoral Committee and public opinion in general 
will force Castillo Armas to recognize the Roman Catholic Church as the state 
religion. Castillo Armas is said to disapprove of a union of Church and state. 
at the same time, Castillo Armas is being criticized by the Inter-American 
Masonic Federation for closing down Guatemala City's Grand Masonic Temple after 
the revolution. The lodge had been dissolved on the grounds that it was 
infiltrated by Communists. 


The chief criticism to which Castillo Armas' government has been subjected 
has concerned the delay in starting an economic recovery program, and particu- 
larly the government's apparent neglect of labor affairs. Immediately after the 
revolution, Castillo Armas issued a decree abolisiing the executive committees 
of most of the country's 500 labor organizations; he gave the unions three 
wonths to rid themselves of Communists and then reorganize. By November few 
unions had formed new committees, and the government had to grant a three-month 
extension of the decree. The government and labor blame each other for the 
delay. Castillo Armas claims that the unions are not requesting authorization 
to function again. Labor leaders accuse the government of purposely delaying 
union reorganization in order to keep the labor movement unorganized, and 
charge the government with persecuting labor and its leaders with false 
Communist charges. The National Committee on Union Reorganization complained 
this month that authorities in the provinces were curbing efforts to reorganize 
peasant unions. The committee said that peasant leaders on farms in Santa Rosa 
and Escuintla provinces had been jailed for attempting to form unions. The 
government Labor Department attributes the delay to the red tape established by 
Castillo Armas' original decree. Before a new union executive committee is 
approved, the Labor Department must first clear the new union officials with the 
government's checking agent, the National Defense Committee Against Communism. 
This latter body operates secretly and can disqualify any person whose name 
appears in its huge list of Communists and Communist suspects. 


Regarding his proposed economic recovery program, Castillo Armas has again 
expounded his views on how the country's major ills should be remedied. Late 
this month he told a group of visiting U.S. newsmen that the only way to destroy 
the seeds of Communism and build up the economy was to strike at the roots of 
Guatemala's troubles: poverty and illiteracy. He said his government planned a 
vast economic recovery program which included a new agrarian reform program, 
public works, improved medical care and education. As for the present » he said, 
the major task was to find ways to increase government revenue. For this 
purpose the government is planning the country's first income tax law (H.A.R., 
VII: 10), which Castillo hopes will bring a return of $15 million annually. 
Castillo Armas resorted to the tax plan last month after the wealthy upper 
classes refused his request for a $1 million loan to help get the government on 
its feet. It is interesting to note, in this regard, that it was Castillo 
Armas' discovery that themcneyed classes had supported the clerical candidates 
in last month's elections which moved him to raise his estimate of needs from 
$1 million to over $5 million and impose a capital levy on rich and poor alike 
to raise the money. Regarding agrarian reform, Castillo Armas told the newsmen 


that although a new law is only now being formulated by Congress, work is 
already peing done in that direction. The reference was to plans for opening 
yp uncultivated areas in Quiché province, in northern Guatemala. He said that 
a landing field was being constructed in the isolated area in order to permit 
technicians to go in and study the region. Castillo Armas added that Quiche 
nad "more than 100,000 acres of rich farmland.’ 


Actual developments in the economic field were dominated by the opening of 
talks for a new contract between the government and the United Fruit Company. 
The discussions for a modification of the contract came about at the suggestion 
of the company itself; on November 1, the company approached the government 
with an offer to turn over about half of its land in Guatemala and 30% of its 
yearly profits in that country. The government accepted and the talks began on 
November 11. The company's proposal also includes an offer for a settlement of 
the $16 million claim of the U.S. State Department against the Arbenz government 
for the outright expropriation of some of the company's land in March 1953. 
Observers hope that the company's offer, characteristic of the firm's new 
enlightened policy in Middle America, will provide a stimulus for the 
government's much talked-about economic program. 


Elsewhere in the economic field, the U.S.-owned Empresa Eléctrica de 
Guatemala has inaugurated a $720,000 turbine at El Salto hydroelectric station; 
the new installation is expected to increase the station's capacity by 3,000 
kilowatts to a total of over 20,000 kilowatts; the firm estimates that 
Guatemala's demand for electric power is increasing by 1,500 kilowatts a year 
and will reach 2,000 kilowatts by 1959. 


Meanwhile, the Communists, Arbenz officials, and others involved in the 
Arbenz regime are meeting assorted fates. The number of "Communists" or 
Communist sympathizers listed in the government's files has risen to 72,000. | 
All those listed have been barred from public office. Of the 5,000-odd persons 
arrested and held since the revolution, all but 100 have been cleared of actual 
participation in criminal acts and released. Most of the 5,000 were peasants 
who allegedly were incited by Communists leaders to commit minor criminal acts. 
The 100 persons remaining in prison are former members of the Arbenz government 
who carried out tortures and killings of anti-Communists in the last days of 
the revolution. They will be tried and many will probably be executed. 


In the meantime, Arbenz and the leaders of the notorious "reign of terror" 
remain untouched in their Mexican exile. Former secret-police chief Jaime 
Rosenberg, who was arrested in Mexico City last month by Mexican authorities, 
was refused a writ of habeas corpus by a Mexican court on November 6. 

Rosenberg's partner, Rogelio Cruz Wer, has not yet been located by the Mexican 
police. Arbenz himself, on the other hand, is making his presence noted. Last 
month the Mexican Government canceled a news conference which Arbenz had 

intended to hold, and reminded him that his position as a political exile forbad 
him to deliver "political utterances" in the host country. As a political exile, 
Arbenz apparently cannot be extradited unless Castillo Armas finds proof of 
criminal acts. On November 7, Arbenz arranged an interview with the Mexico 

City daily Excelsior and proceeded to attack the United States in his customary 
pre-revolution manner. He told the newsmen that his downfall in June had been 
caused by his attempt to win independence from the "North American imperialism... 
which (is) gradually subjugating Latin America," and charged that the U.S. had 
completely financed Castillo Armas' revolution. He denied that he was a 
Communist, but said he sympathized with the Soviet Union's peace moves. He also 
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ated that he plans eventually to return to Guatemala: “I have no intention 
andoning our fight in the democratic trenches." 
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In Guatemala, the Medical Association and the Bar Association have been 
busy investigating charges that some of their members were involved in the 
atrocities committed at the order of Rosenberg and Cruz Wer. The Guatemalan 
vedical Association finished its secret inquiry on November 8 and cleared all 
its members of having suggested torture methods and having participated in the 
atrocities, as had been charged. An investigation of the Bar Association is 
also under way. It is centered on 100 lawyers who allegedly called an 
ynauthorized meeting under the name of the association last June and issued a 
statement of support for the Arbenz government. 


EL SALVADOR 


The Salvadorean Government began a comprehensive economic development 
program several years ago. The program, aimed at raising the standard of 
living, distributing the national income more equitably, and diversifying the 
one-crop coffee economy, has made considerable progress recently with the help 
of a U.S. technical assistance program which has been in the country for 
several years. The assistance program has introduced modern agricultural 
techniques, improved health and labor standards, and built up the country's 
educational system. The program is now starting agricultural experimental 
stations and a trade and technical school which will supply trained personnel 


for the government program. 


The government's interest in economic development has been emphasized 
again this month with the announcement that a large share of the funds in the 
government budget for the next two years will go towards the public works 
program. The proposed budget for 1955 and 1956, which was recently sent to the 
congress for approval, calls for an expenditure of $121.7 million. Of the 
$65.1 million allotted for 1955, $10.5 million will go towards improving the 
road system, electrification, and other public works programs. An additional 
$6.7 million will be spent on defense. 


El Salvador's wealthy coffee growers are worried by the small amount of 
activity on the coffee market at a time of the year which is normally marked by 
large sales. They express concern that prices may fall below the $70-75 per 
hundred pounds that was predicted earlier. It is almost certain, however, that 
the prices will remain well above the $57-59 price of last year. 


The Senate has approved Robert C. Hill of New Hampshire as the new U.S. 
Ambassador to El Salvador on November 30. Mr. Hill is a youngster born in 1917. 
His appointment must be explained by the fact that he has served for some years 
as assistant to the vice-president of W. R. Grace and Co. It is evident that 
bs Eisenhower administration is supporting American corporations in Central 

erica. 


HONDURAS 


An atmosphere of uneasy silence prevailed in Honduras in November » with 
indications of behind-the-scenes activity in the political field. A mysterious 
censorship on outgoing news dispatches was lifted on November 1 without further 
explanation than was given when it had been imposed a week earlier. The 
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ingettled political situation took a puzzling turn in mid-month when outgoing 
ovesident Galvez handed over the reins of government to the vice-president, 

julio Lozano, and left for Panama on a 30-day "sick leave." It soon became 

sear that, in view of the political insecurity, Galvez would not return. The 
cotober presidential election was indecisive, since none of the three candidates 
rolled the absolute majority required to win. 


Honduras has refused asylum to Lieutenant Colonel Adolfo Garcia Montenegro, 
one of the Guatemalan Army officers who attempted to depose Castillo Armas in 
cuatemala last August. Montenegro arrived in Tegucigalpa on November 20 under 
the protection of the Papal Nuncio, but was escorted back to the airport the 
same day and boarded a plane bound for Costa Rica. 


The Inter-American Labor Bulletin reports that the Union of Banana Workers 
of the United Fruit Company in Honduras has obtained substantial concessions 
fron the Company in its first major test since its organization early in 
September. Although the union is operating only on the basis of a de facto 
recognition from the company, negotiations were carried out in "complete good 
feith" and an agreement was drawn up which for the first time introduced in 
Honduras the principle of severance pay. Meanwhile, legislation regulating the 
functions of the unions is still in the drafting stage. 


NICARAGUA 


The row between President Somoza and President Figueres of Costa Rica 
continues. Reports that Somoza had ordered 25 World War II fighter planes from 
Sweden, giving him the largest airforce in Central America, worried Figueres 
who feared that they would be used to support an invasion of Costa Rica. 
Relations between the two countries have been delicate since the Figueres regime 
came to power in Costa Rica a year ago. The low point in diplomatic relations 
was reached in the early part of this year (H.A.R., VII: 4) when an alleged 
plot on the life of Somoza caused him to accuse the Costa Rican Government of 
sponsoring the attempt. In July, a series of border incidents which featured a 
show of Somoza's newly-acquired armed might did little to heal the wounds. 


The new Israeli minister, Joseph Kessary, presented his credentials to 
Somoza on November 6 in Managua. Kessary is also his country's representative 
to the other Central American Republics. 


COSTA RICA 


The first anniversary of the Figueres regime has been marked by extreme 
unrest. His policies have been criticized by the conservative elements in the 
country. Many people are worried over the alarming rise in the cost of living. 
They claim that the government is doing nothing to meet this rise and actually 
seems to be following a policy that tends to send prices soaring. The budget has 
been increased from 180 to 230 million colones » and opponents of Figueres claim 
that much of this is going to "line the pockets" of the ever-increasing 
bureaucracy. Other points of agitation are the upping of the income tax percent- 
age from 15% to 30%, an increase in rent taxes, and an increase of duties on 
imported articles which has tended to restrict trade. Although there seems to 
be a good deal of unrest, conservative leaders feel that there will be no 
attempt to start a revolution in the country. They feel that this would be more 
fermful than a continuation of the Figueres rule. 
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This month has been marked by continuing delicate relations between Costa 
rica and its neighbor Nicaragua. President Jose Figueres charged that a rebel 
arly was being prepared in Nicaragua for an attempted invasion of his country. 
ve also stated that financing for the rebel army may be coming from oil-rich 
Venezuela. President Figueres, who has been a bitter critic of dictatorships 
-yroughout the hemisphere, has frequently attacked the "military dictatorship” 
of Venezuelan President Marcos Perez Jiménez. Last March when the meeting of 
the Organization of American States was held in Caracas, Costa Rica boycotted 
the meeting to show its disapproval of the Venezuelan Government (H.A.R., 

VII: 3). There were rumors that, if the attack came, it would be supported by 
the Nicaraguan airforce (see Nicaragua). This threat may have been eased by the 
ract that the United States has recently flown jet fighters into Panama as a 
deterrent to any Central American aggression. As days passed and no aggression 
started, some observers were inclined to believe that the danger had passed; 
however, the Costa Rican Guardia Civil and Guardia Rural were kept on the alert 
in case Of an armed attack. 


At the same time that Costa Ricans were expecting an invasion from 
icaragua, Mariano Echeverry, a confidential agent for Lineas Aéreas 
costarricenses, S.A. (L.A.C.S.A.), mysteriously disappeared while on a mission 
in Nicaragua. Echeverry went to Nicaragua with the intention of contacting 
President Somoza on the possibility of resuming air service to Nicaragua. The 
service was discontinued after the attempted revolution in Nicaragua last April. 
All attempts to trace Echeverry have met with hindrances on the part of the 
Nicaraguan Government. 


The recent report of the U.S. Congressional sub-committee headed by 
Representative Patrick Hillings of California on Communist activities in Latin 
America has aroused official resentment in Costa Rica. President Figueres 
stated that the report will have an adverse reaction in Latin America and will 
do much to undermine inter-American relations. He said that the report was six 
years behind the times and pointed out that he personally had thrown out a 
Communist-controlled government in the revolution he led in 1948. 


According to figures released last month by the Bureau of Statistics and 
Census there was a trade surplus of $3.6 million during the first seven months 
of 1954. This compares with a surplus of $10.7 million during the same period 
in 1953. Due to higher imports and slightly lower exports foreign exchange 
reserves which on June 30, 1953 had been $26.3 million fell to $18.4 million in 
July and to $16.1 million in August 1954. The Central Bank has denied rumors 
that consideration was being given to a modification of either the official or 
the free market rate of exchange as a result of this downward trend in foreign 
exchange holdings. 


Another complicating factor in Costa Rica has arisen out of the new 
contract with the United Fruit Company. The congress voted 36 to 1 to instruct 
the Attorney General to file suit against the company to regain funds reported 
to have been deducted from the pay of employees. These funds were said to have 
veen illegally deducted since 1936 to cover hospital care. Company officials 
stated that the company would "dissociate itself from the new contract" until 
the Attorney General had clarified the government's position. Observers feel 
that it is the hope of some legislators to cause the downfall of President 
Figueres by blocking the ratification of the contract. The United Fruit employs 
0,000 Costa Ricans on its Pacific Coast banana plantations and exports an 
average of 11 million stems annually. 
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Costa Rica is building a new power plant which will be completely financed 
and staffed by Costa Ricans. At present the country's power is supplied by the 
comania Nacional de Fuerza y Luz, a subsidiary of Electric Bond and Share 
corporation of New York. The country ultimately hopes to own the entire power 
industry, but at present the two companies will cooperate to supply the 
increasing demands of small industry. The $11 million project will be completed 
yithin four years and will supply 30,000 kilowatts. 


The 1953-54 coffee crop amounted to 508,000 quintals as of August 21. This 
is 21% below the bumper crop of 1952-53. However, the average export price this 
year has been higher. The total coffee export is expected to approximate 
$35 million. The destination of coffee exports changed considerably during the 
rirst six months of 1954, 50,1% going to Germany and 29.3% to the U.S. 


PANAMA 


The government's objection to the plans of Ecuador, Peru, and Chile to 
extend their sovereignty to 200 miles at sea (H.A.R., VII: 10), turned into an 
open protest before the United Nations this month. The cause for the complaint 
was the Peruvian Navy's "confiscation" of several fishing vessels of Panamanian 
registry which were operating within the 200-mile zone off the Peruvian coast 
(see Peru). Panama complained to the General Assembly on November 18 that the 
seizure of the ships was a violation of international law, and announced it 
would take the matter to the Organization of American States. 


United States shipping interests are pressing for a reduction of Panama 
Canal tolls in order to encourage U.S. intercoastal trade. The Pacific Coast 
Comittee on Panama Canal tolls plans to introduce a bill in the U.S. Congress 
calling for an "overhaul of Canal finances." This month the West Coast group 
sent a delegation to the Canal Zone.to discuss toll assessments with zone 
authorities and suggest that the Canal Company's bookkeeping procedures be 
streamlined. The committee contends that red tape is one of the factors keeping 


tolls at a high level. 


Central America's rainy season, coming to an end after causing serious 
flood damage in Honduras and Costa Rica last month, also left its mark in 
Panama. Heavy rainfall this month brought damaging floods to important agricul- 
tural areas in the northwest and caused a series of rockslides in the Panama 
Canal. Torrential rains in Veraguas and Chiriqui provinces, in the northwest, 
disrupted transportation and caused considerable damage to banana and coffee 
plantations. United Fruit Company plantations at Puerto Armuelles were flooded, 
and €00 head of cattle were lost in Chiriquf. Chiriqui province is one of the 
principal sources of supply for foodstuffs for Panama City and Coldén, and the 
flood damage may result in a shortage of beef, vegetables, and grains in the 

two urban areas. The largest of the slides in the Canal occurred on November }, 
when 5,000 cubic yards of rock and mud tumbled into the narrow (300 feet) 
Gaillard Cut, at the northern end of Contractor's Hill. The slide, near the 
scene of another large slide earlier this year, narrowed the channel to 175 

feet. Dredging operations began immediately, and ship movements through the cut 
were reported back to normal two days later. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


The Batista era continues in Cuba very much as predicted. The long- 
neralded November 1 elections took place on schedule in spite of the fact that 
the only opposition presidential candidate, Autentico leader Ramon Grau San 
vartin, made a final and dramatic last-minute withdrawal (H.A.R., VII: 10). He 
quit the elections because he claimed they were being hopelessly rigged against 
nim. He said that his followers, especially in the provinces, had suddenly 
found that they would be prevented from going to the polls because of arrests, 
threats, and coercion by Batista's men and because their cédulas or voting 
permits were being illegally withheld. According to the Autenticos, this show 
of force and intimidation was prompted by the discovery that Batista could lose. 
Many Cubans were cynical enough to believe that even if Grau had stayed in the 
race and won, he would never have been allowed to take office. This conviction 
was based on the realistic precedent of 1952, when, because Batista's chances of 
winning the election of that year were poor, he took over by force. While his 
attempt to legitimize that seizure of power was now clouded somewhat by Grau's 
withdrawal, no one could deny that elections had been held. Batista's 
inauguration is set for February 24, 1955 until which time Cuba's chief 
executive will be Acting President Andrés Domingo Morales y del Castillo. 


In spite of Grau's retirement from the race and his attempt to prevent his 
Auténticos from voting by warning that anyone who did so automatically ceased 
to be a member of the party, the ballots had already been printed with a full 
list of Auténtico candidates. Grau himself was said to have received one out 
of six votes, while a number of Auténticos were elected outright. In addition, 
18 out of 54 seats in the Senate were guaranteed the Auténticos by Cuban 
electoral law. When Grau asked the elected candidates to resign or be expelled 
from the party, none did so. In fact, a movement was started to form the 
successful candidates into a nucleus of opposition, a step that threatened to 
leave Grau a party leader without a party. Prominent among those taking the 
lead in this group were retired General Manuel Benitez, Gilberto Leyva, Armando 
Codina Subirats and Ricardo Miranda Cortés. 


Because of the portentous possibilities involved, the election was covered 
by several special newsmen from U.S. publications, including the distinguished 
veteran, Herbert L. Matthews of the editorial staff of the New York Times. 

Others were R. Hart Phillips also of the New York Times, Henry Wallace of Time 
and Life, and Milton Sosin of the Miami Daily News. Although there was a threat 
of violence, only one killing was reported, and the election was described as 
peaceful. Peace had been assured by moving 16 tanks into Pinar del Rfo 

province. However, on election day the armed forces were held in quarters 
throughout the island. The polls were guarded by armed police. All business 
closed for the day, and no liquor was on sale. Classes had been suspended at 
the University of Havana for 10 days, and public schools which served everywhere 
as polling places had been closed for two weeks. Reports immediately following 
the election were full of quotations such as "grave trouble is predicted" and 
"the future is dark," but, during the rest of November, there were no outward 
Signs of violence. 


Election sidelights included the suspension of the right to broadcast for 
10 days imposed on three prominent radio commentators: ex-Representative José 
Pardo Llada, Luis Conte Agliero and Armando Garcia Sifredo. The Ministry of 
Communications said that they violated regulations "which prohibit the 
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nroadcasting of editorials or news items tending to create alarm." Interviewed 
for the press on November 16, Luis Conte Aglero predicted that a new political 
movement, as yet without a leader, would emerge as a result of the elections 
and would fuse the inarticulate masses of both the Ortodoxos and the Autenticos, 
now without effective leadership, into a united opposition. He implied that 
such a group would rally behind a real champion who would lead a fight against 
dishonesty in government in the manner of the late Eduardo Chibas. 


Cuban and U.S. representatives met for the period November 8-17 at the 
State Department in Washington to discuss informally mutual economic and trade 
problems , especially those concerned with exports and imports. Cuba's chief 
purpose was to propagandize its desire for a larger part of the U.S. sugar 
narket; the goal it set was 50%. However, its delegates knew that this was a 
matter which would be decided by Congress. The Cubans also made known their 
wishes to export more manganese, tobacco, rum, and fruits and vegetables. on 
the one hand, and to attract more U.S. tourists on the other. The U.S. pointed 
out certain difficulties with existing arrangements: Cuba was having trouble 
living up to its agreement to purchase U.S. rice, and claims cases of U.S. 
citizens were slow in going through Cuban courts. While these talks were in 
progress, U.S. importers operating in Havana urged that Cuba do away with the 
"tax-on-tax"” system which makes for endless red tape and much extra expense. 
Examples were cited of a $10 film for which $5.87 was required for taxes and 
duty and of an $800 used car which cost about $300 to clear through customs. 


Cuba's sugar is sold in two principal markets, the U.S. and the so-called 
world sugar free market. The quota of Cuban sugar sent to the U.S. is set by 
the U.S. Congress, while that of the world sugar free market is governed by the 
International Sugar Council in which Cuba plays a leading role. Meeting in 
London at the end of November, the council fixed Cuba's 1955 world quota at 

1.7 million tons. This figure represents a material decline from the world 

quota of 2.25 million tons assigned in August 1953, when the World Sugar 

Council was reorganized after World War II. World sugar consumption is rising 
with the growth in world population, but production has risen faster. The 

lower quota is an attempt to cope with overproduction and mounting carryover 
inventories. It will have a noticeable effect on Cuba's economy, but it should 
be less serious than continued overproduction. On November 30, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture authorized an additional 48,000 tons of sugar to be shipped 
from Cuba to the United States during 1954, thus raising the 1955 Cuban quota 

to a total of 8.25 million tons. 


The enlargement of facilities at the Nicaro nickel mine at Levisa Bay, 
about 600 miles east of Havana on the north coast, will be started in December. 
Contracts were awarded to the Frederick Snare Corporation of Havana and to the 
Merritt-Chapman and Scott Corporation of New York. Already producing nearly 
10% of all the nickel outside the iron curtain area, Nicaro will be expanded to 
produce 75% more in the $43 million constructions program to be undertaken by 
the U.S. Government. Employees now number about 1,800; 800 more will be needed 
when the new program is completed. With the exception of about 40 engineers 
and technicians, most of the workers are Cubans. Freeport Sulphur Company is 
experimenting with a nickel reduction process using sulphuric acid. The work 
is being carried on in a specially built $6 million plant near New Orleans. If 
it proves successful, nickel ore reserves will be worked at Moa Bay, also at 
the eastern end of Cuba. Estimates have placed probable production figures 
there at about 30 million pounds of nickel per year, about the same as the 
Present production at Nicaro. 
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A new weekly air service by Super-Constellation has been inaugurated 
netween Mexico City, Havana, and Madrid by the Compania Cubana de Aviacién, 
formerly an affiliate of Pan American World Airways but now independent. On 
noard the first flight which left Havana on November 23, was the Mexican writer, 
José Vasconcelos, who is carrying on an intensive campaign for the renewal of 
diplomatic relations between Mexico and Spain. 


HAITI 


Both government and private organizations are concerned with the price 
drop and the decrease in size of this year's coffee crop. While comparative 
figures regarding quantity and value are not yet available, banks are advising 
traders to restrict their imports. The government also anticipates that it may 
have to reduce the amount of its public works spending. 


In the meantime, experiments are going forward in planting coffee at alti- 
tudes which are lower than the usual 3,000-foot minimum observed in most 
tropical coffee areas. One company interested in this program is Maison 
Reinfeld which is distributing 51,000 seedlings. In line with these activities, 
is the announcement that plans are being made to build a new coffee processing 
plant at Plaisance, about 35 miles south of Cap Haftien. 


For several years efforts have been made to encourage Haitian handicrafts, 
les petites industries. An outstanding success has been achieved in working 
mahogany for small articles such as bowls, ash trays, cigarette boxes, and 
pook ends. Beginning as a unimportant individual household carving industry 
when tourist travel decreased in World War II, the finished objects were sold 
by the same individuals in the ports to the few visitors who did come. As the 
demand for these articles increased with the return of the tourist business, 
full-time wood working shops became necessary. Today, in addition to the large 
quantity of mahogany articles sold locally, some 650,000 pounds of these items 
are exported to the United States and Europe. 


The importance of tourism to Haiti is evident in the money which is spent 
to promote it. Recently, a handsome guidebook containing over a hundred 
photographs was made available to travelers at the office of the Haiti Govern- 
nent Tourist Bureau, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Generalissimo Trujillo has usually succeeded in finding suitable jobs in 
the Dominican Republic Government for the various members of his family. His 
brother Héctor is President and several other relatives hold or have held 
office. Recently, El Caribe, the Trujillo-controlled newspaper, announced that 
consideration was being given to the reestablishment of the office of Vice 
President. Letters to the editor applauded this idea and one urged that the 
age limit for President and Vice President be lowered from 30 to 25. This 
Suggested that the dictator had in mind recreating the office of Vice President 
for his son and namesake, Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, Jr., now a Major General in 
the Air Force at the age of 26. When all this was reported in the November 29 
issue of Time magazine together with quotations from El Caribe and from its 
letters, that issue was promptly banned in the Dominican Republic. In a state- 
ment issued by Miguel A. Pdez Diaz, Secretary of State for Interior, Police and 
Communications, Time was accused of publishing "biased and deceitful 
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information capable of creating a serious fissure in the structure ... of 
america and of disturbing the minds of the young generations, thus playing the 
came of the agents of international Communism..." 


Several new government officials took office in November. Elfas Dimas, 
Julio I. Fax, Julio Read, and Arsenio Veldsquez were sworn in as civil 
governors of the Provinces of San Pedro de Macoris, Alta Gracia, Seibo, and 
Valdés, respectively. Miguel Angel Péez Diaz became Secretary of Interior, 
Police and Communications while Virgilio A. Sanchez was appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury. Dr. Luis Thomen was transferred from his post as Ambassador to 
Great Britain to that of Ambassador to the Netherlands. 


The government announced that $25.5 million had been spent for public 
works in the first six months of 1954. This sum brought the total amount used 
for public works in the "era of Trujillo" to $233 million. Since Trujillo has 
been in power for 24 years, it is evident that expenditures were concentrated 
in the later years if the amount spent in 1954 is a criterion. 


The Dominican vessel "President Troncoso" was to arrive with 200 agr.cul- 
tural workers and their families from Valencia, Spain. This migration is 
supposedly the result of talks which Generalissimos Trujillo and Franco carried 
on when the former visited the latter in the summer of 195}. 


PUERTO RICO 


The perennial discussion about the political status of Puerto Rico was 
revived once again when Congressman Alvin Bentley of Michigan visited the 
island in November. The Congressman suggested a plebiscite in which the 
people would have an opportunity to choose their political destiny as between a 
republic with complete independence, statehood, or the continuance of the 
present Associated Free State. His views were welcomed in Puerto Rico by 
several leaders, particularly those of labor, but apparently no official group 
had given the plan any active support by the end of November. Bentley was the 
most seriously wounded of the congressmen shot down by Puerto Rican terrorists 
on the floor of the House of Representatives on March 1 (H.A.R., VII: 3). He 
was invited to spend a week in San Juan as the guest of Governor Munoz Marin. 
When he arrived at the airport, he was cheered by a crowd of some 5,000 people. 
He gave a speech of thanks in Spanish for his friendly welcome and for the 
thousands of letters that Puerto Ricans had written him during his convales- 
cence; he said they totaled almost half a million. 


Another guest of Governor Munoz Marin during part of the same week that 
Congressman Bentley was in Puerto Rico, was Senator George A. Smathers of 
Florida. Known as a friend of Latin America because of the importance of Latin 
America to his state, Senator Smathers was inspecting air routes to South 
America as a member of the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
He attended the Rio Conference a few days later. 


As an aftermath of the March shootings in Congress, a general round-up of 
Nationalists and Communists brought to trial various alleged conspirators. 
Some were already convicted (H.A.R., VII: 9,10), but others were still being 
tried. Two trial developments in November included the refusal of a Federal 
Judge in San Juan to grant Communist Ramén Mirabal Carrién a writ of habeas 
corpus because Mirab 1 Carrién maintained that, under the Associated Free State, 


the Smith Act (regarding the overthrow of the government by force) did not 
apply in Puerto Rico; and the granting of suspended sentences to four 
Nationalists who had turned state's evidence in a previous trial (H.A.R., 


VII: 9). 


The 19th meeting of the Caribbean Commission opened at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad on November 29. This advisory organization attempts to coordinate 
efforts to improve the economic and social welfare of the Caribbean region, 
particularly those areas affiliated with the U.S., France, The Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom. Two of the four U.S. Commissioners were well known 
Puerto Ricans, Arturo Morales Carrién, Puerto Rican Under Secretary of 
State, and José Trfas Monge, Secretary of Justice. 


Puerto Rican migration to the mainland for the first 10 months of 1954 
was less than half that of 1953 because of fewer employment opportunities. 
In 1953, at the end of 10 months, the net migration was 81,896 whereas this 
year, at the end of the same period, net migration was only 37,640. During 
the 12-month period for the whole of 1954, the City of New York expects to 
receive about 24,000 Puerto Rican immigrants. 


The long-projected $23 million San Juan port improvement project is 
expected to start in January. Two years will be required to divert the 
Puerto Nuevo River and to fill in sufficient land for the huge new marine 
terminal and market center. This area will include docks, transit sheds, 
storage sheds, a feed mill, a retail market and a meat packing plant. When 
the development is completed in 1958, there will be room for four ships, 
each 550 feet long, to dock at one time. The new area is across the 
southern end of the harbor from San Juan and will adjoin Catano. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


In November, President Marcos Pérez Jiménez dedicated the new Supreme 
School for all the Armed Forces of Venezuela at El Valle, near Caracas. 
During the ceremonies, the President stated that the creation of this new 
military educational institution is a step toward improvement of the com- 
mand functions. Twenty-eight army, air force, and navy officers, with 
grades equivalent to lieutenant-colonel, enrolled in the 16-month course. 
The El Valle Military School will also provide military courses starting 
with a basic school which, in seven steps, will lead toward the Supreme 
School. It is intended that studies will be conducted regarding the 
over-all structure of Venezuela's resources, services, and organizations, 
and on any other subjects that may give a more exact idea of the country's 
potentialities for development. It is the President's intent that future 
candidates for promotion in the Venezuelan armed forces to the rank of 
lt. colonel or colonel, or their equivalent in the naval forces, be 
required to attend the Supreme School of the Armed Forces. The President, 
a military man, spoke of the resulting economy that will be brought about 
by unifying the armed forces in Venezuela, and he named his nation's "three 
forces," the scientists, the workers, and the armed forces, as being the 
backbone of all who are workingfor the aggrandizement of Venezuela. 
Prosperous as Venezuela is, some wonder why so much money is being spent 
for army, air force, and navy, which are, in view of the country's peaceful 
record, well equipped and quite adequate, while housing is still one of 
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yenezuela's shortcomings, most flagrantly exhibited in the Distrito Federal, 
where 20% of the nation's population lives. 


Preliminary reports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, indicate 
the surplus of revenues over expenditures will reach a new record sum of 
316 million bolivares ($94.6 million), which is 75% over the year before. 
The Venezuelan Government's primary source of income is from the oil company 
concessions from which it derives over 3 million bolivares daily. The 
surplus funds are to be spent for public works not covered in the regular 
budget, primarily low rental housing, and means for increasing food produc- 
tion within the country. The Central Bank, as of June 30, 1954, reported 
reserves in gold and foreign exchange of 1,607 million bolivares 
($485 million). This is 220 million bolivares ($66.6 million) more than a 
year earlier. Retail business is continuing brisk. Over 48,000 new cars 
and trucks are expected to be imported into Venezuela during 1954. American 
cars and trucks are being assembled in two motor assembly plants near 


Caracas. 


Agricultural resources are being developed to make Venezuela self- 
sustaining in the production of foods; however, progress is slow. The Turén 
Model Farming Community, situated about 300 miles southwest of Caracas, has 
proven to be an outstanding success. Only two years ago, this colony was an 
experiment for European displaced persons, who were being placed beside 
Venezuelan farmers in cooperatives. Today, the area has 788 modern farm 
homes, a hospital, airport, schools, gymnasium, open air theatre, and a 
prosperous diversified farming community. Some families reportedly earn 
from $2,800 to $7,500 annually. Crops are prepared and harvested by 455 
tractors and 260 mechanical combines. 


The Venezuelan Development Corporation expects by the end of 1955, to 
increase sugar production in excess of 120,000 tons to make the country 
self-sufficient in that commodity. A group of the nation's prominent 
industrialists has formed a 25-million-bolivar ($8 million) concern to make 
paper products from the cane by-product, bagasse. This new enterprise will 
begin with the manufacture of corrugated cardboard and wrapping papers, 
developing into the manufacture of much needed newsprint. American and 
European equipment manufacturers are competing to supply the required 
machinery. 


Despite the fact that a powdered milk processing plant near Caracas, 
built at a cost of $1.2 million to process 600,000 lbs. of milk daily, is 
failing to meet even one-third of its scheduled capacity, a new powdered 
milk plant is being built by the Venezuelan Development Corporation in the 
state of Lara. This plant, it is expected, will be in operation before 
1955 and is schedule to process 10,000 lbs. of milk per hour, with facili- 
ties to produce butter and cheese. Storage and refrigeration capacity is 
planned to handle 100,000 lbs. of milk daily. 


Italian nationals are rapidly increasing in Venezuela to the point that 
one of the Caracas‘ dailies has found it worthwhile to publish an Italian 
language page. An Italian daily is also published in Caracas, and one radio 
station broadcasts Italian programs exclusively. 


The United States Rubber Company, operating in Venezuela since 1944, 
producing canvas footwear, began construction of a new plant to produce 
other rubber products at Guarcara, in the State of Carabobo in central 


Venezuela. This new plant, on a 50-acre site, will be 13 feet high and of 
modern design, with windowless walls of horizontal louvers. 


Sherwin-Williams Venezolana C.A. of Valencia, a joint capital firm of 
4 million bolfvares ($1.2 million), is in production, expecting to reach an 
annual capacity of 900,000 gallons of diverse paint products. 


Preliminary studies are being made for a bridge across Lake Maracaibo 
from Punta de Seiba to La Ciega, a distance of 6 kilometers. It is 
expected to cost 120 million bolivares ($36 million). 


Two port authorities in the United States have singled out Venezuela 
as their largest customer in Latin America. The Philadelphia Port 
Authority advertised that during 1953, a cargo total of 10,584,351 tons 
came into the Delaware River area from Venezuela, while shipments from 
ports in the Philadelphia area to Venezuela included 103 commodity groups. 
New Orleans Port Authorities claim that one-fourth of all Latin American 
cargo leaving their port is destined for Venezuelan ports. 


In Gothenburg, Sweden, the ore carrier "Cerro Bolivar" was launched, 
and early in 1955 it will begin transporting ore between Puerto Ordaz, on 
the Orinoco, and Philadelphia. This ore carrier will be fully air- 
conditioned. The motor ship "Sucre," the Venezuelan Ship Line's second of 
the four-ship construction program, was launched on November 19 in Schedam, 
Netherlands. An hour later, the keel was laid for the third ship "“Aragua" 
in the same shipyard. The motor ship "Mérida" is already in service; it 
has a speed of 14.5 knots and is registered at 4,800 gross tons. 


Venezuela's commercial aviation activities continue to expand. The 
country has five international and 92 local airports as well as 295 land- 
ing strips of varied sizes and quality. The Linea Aereopostal Venezolana 
(L.A.V.) recently received the first of two Super Constellations, and will 
enter the plane-in its international route on the twice-weekly, seven-hour 
non-stop flight between Caracas and New York. Similar service is expected 
to be inaugurated between Caracas and Los Angeles, California when the 
second Super Constellation is delivered. Three Vickers Turbo-prop 
Viscounts are on order by L.A.V. for domestic services. The L.A.V. in 1953 
carried 720,000 passengers and transported 37.5 million kilos of cargo, 
consuming 50 million liters of aviation gas and 1.2 million liters of 
aviation oil. 


President Eisenhower conferred upon President Marcos Pérez Jiménez the 
Legion of Merit "for special meritorious conduct in the fulfillment of his 
high functions, and anti-Communistic attitudes." This decoration caused 
criticism and an exchange of letters to the editor in the New York Times. 
Prof. Robert S. Alexander of Rutgers University wrote a letter of criticism 
on November 2, while the Venezuelan Ambassador to the U.S., César Gonzales, 
answered in a letter to the newspaper on November 9. He outlined 
Venezuela's economic progress, emphasizing that the real fight against 
Communism can be accomplished only through the raising of living standards 
of the people. The Ambassador claimed that Venezuela's government is 
accomplishing that without asking for any aid from any nation. Incidental- 
ly, Venezuela's participation in the Inter-American Economic Conference in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, was inconspicuous, except that Venezuela supported 
the United States against the formation of the Inter-American Bank proposed 
by Chile. Dollar-rich Venezuela did not want its assets to be diluted in 
such a bank. 
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Caracas and San Francisco contested for the United Nations General 
Assembly session of 1955. Both cities registered their bids for the confer- 
ence; the Venezuelan Government offered to subscribe to all the additional 
costs which may be involved in bringing the United Nations Assembly to 
Caracas. United Nations secretariat members, after visiting San Francisco, 
said that it did not have adequate facilities for the conference. 


Composers from three Latin American countries have won prizes offered 
in connection with Venezuela's Latin American Musical Festival held in 
November. First prize of $10,000 was won by José Castro of Argentina. 

Second prize of $5,000 was won by Carlos Chavez of Mexico. The third prize 

of $5,000 was awarded to Julian Orbén of Cuba. These winning composers were 
selected by a jury composed of: Adolfo Salazar, Mexico; Heitor Villa- 

Lobos, Brazil; Edgar Varesse, France; Erich Kleiber, Austria; and Vincente 


Emilio Sojo, Venezuela. 


The Soviets sent a team to the free rifle competition championship held 
in Caracas. The Russians broke the old world record set by Switzerland in 
1952, who this year came in second, followed by Sweden and Finland. 


COLOMBIA 


The month of November, which ushered in the beginning of the sixth 
year of the "state of siege” in Colombia, was marred by bloodshed and 
disaster. Several raids beginning early in the month were made on rural 
residents in the coffee growing areas of Caldas and Tolima Departments. 
When the daily La Reptblica first reported these raids, it referred to the 
victims as "Conservative farmers," but a statement published later in the 
month by the Minister of Administration, Lucio Pabén Ninez, announced that 
these cases of typical banditry had no political tinge whatsoever. The 
directorate of the Liberal party sent a letter to Minister Pabén Ninez 
denouncing the acts of violence as being entirely opposed to all that the 
Liberal party stands for. In all, more than 50 died in the sporadic 
attacks of the bandits and counter actions undertaken by the Army. 


The Departmental Administrative Councils created by the last session of 
the National Constituent Assembly (H.A.R., VII: 8) met in their respective 
capitals on November 1. The Liberal party is very strongly opposed to the 
fact that the act setting up these councils arbitrarily sets the number of 
members from each party, so that in all councils the Conservatives have a 
majority. The Liberals view this as being contrary to elemental justice, 
political reality, and democratic principles. For a time it appeared that 
the councils might sit without the Liberals appointed to them, but the 
directorate of the Liberal party announced that it would respect the 
decision of those party members who wish to serve on the councils. 


On November 10-11, a departmental convention of the Liberal party was 
held in Medellin, capital of Antioquia. The purpose of the convention was 
to coordinate departmental activities with those of the national organiza- 
tion and to nominate delegates to the national convention of the Liberal 
party slated to be held in Bogotdé starting December 9. At the Medellin 
convention, Alberto Jaramillo Sanchez defined the party's position regarding 
cooperation with the present national administration. He declared that the 
party must not oppose arbitrarily nor submit unconditionally to the Rojas 
Pinilla government. 
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The free trade unions of Colombia are anxious to see the return of 
normal democratic processes. The growth of tension between the present ad- 
ministration and the Liberal party and the regulation of labor union 
conventions by the government have seriously alarmed the free unions. 
Inability to hold regional labor conventions strengthens the position of the 
Communists, since it makes it virtually impossible for the labor unions, 
particularly the Colombian Workers Confederation, to purge Communists from 
their regional groups, although they were ousted from the Confederation on 
a national scale in 1950. 


Heavy winter rains caused damage and loss of lives in Bogota and the 
small railway community of El Limdén, situated on the Magdalena River on the 
railroad connecting Medellin and Puerto Berrfo. At least 31 lives were 
lost when a landslide caused by heavy rains covered 15 buildings and homes 
in El Limén and interrupted rail service through nearby "La Quiebra,” the 
longest tunnel in Colombia. Floods caused by the record rains in Bogota 
and along the Magdalena River inflicted extensive damage, particularly to 
dwellings, leaving several hundred persons homeless. 


The government announced a reorganization of the Ministry of Foreign 
ffairs creating independent offices to handle matters concerning the 
United Nations and the Organization of American States. A new legal depart- 
ment was set up as well as a consultative committee for economic affairs. 
The Ministry's diplomatic department has been divided by geographic zones, 
and other existing offices have been streamlined. 


A budget estimate has been announced by the government for 1955, which 
for the sixth consecutive year is expected to be balanced. The 1955 budget 
calls for expenditures of about $376 million, an increase of about 15% over 
the 1954 budget. Anticipated receipts are as follows: $160 million from 
income, capital gains and excess-profits taxes; $120 million from customs 
duties; and the remaining $96 million from various other sources. The bulk 
of the expenditures will be apportioned to public works ($60 million), War 
Department ($71 million), interest on national debt ($48 million) ,education 
($26 million), police ($29 million),and the recently established Social 
Service Agency and the government-sponsored television system ($6 million). 
The national debt now stands at $230 million, an increase of $7 million 
since last December. Of the total amount, $150 million is domestic 
indebtedness and the remainder in foreign obligations. The intended use of 
the possible $30 million treasury surplus was not announced. 


President Gustavo Rojas Pinilla warned of a possible tightening up of 
trade with countries which buy little or nothing from Colombia. He was 
apparently concerned with the report issued early in November by the manager 
of the Central Bank, Luis Angel Arango, of a 25% drop to $196 million in 
Colombia's gold and foreign exchange holdings from June 30 to October 31. 
Foreign exchange and gold purchases totaled $504 million for the first nine 
months of 1954, with an exchange surplus of $7 million as compared with 
$414 million and a deficit of $5.7 million during the same period of 1953. 
The exchange surplus can be attributed to the trade with the United States, 
Finland, Italy and Venezuela, the four countries with which Colombia has a 
favorable trade balance. 


Business conditions in Colombia are reflected by reportedly good sales 
in Bogoté and somewhat slacker sales in other parts of the country, 
particularly in coffee-producing regions. However, the upward rise in the 


spot price of coffee in the New York exchange during the month should help 
to alleviate the latter situation. The spot price of coffee was between 77/ 


and 78¢ on November 30. 


The Colombian Industrial Development Corporation announced the award 
of a contract to the Italian firm Montecantini for a $11 million nitrogen 
fertilizer plant to be located at Barrancabermeja. The plant, expected to 
be in operation in three years, will use surplus methane gas from the 
nearby El Central oil field. The estimated saving in foreign exchange will 


be $5 million annually. 


Plans are being formulated for a new company to be capitalized princi- 
pally by the Reynolds Metals Company, W. R. Grace and Company, and J. Mario 
Santo Domingo, prominent Colombian industrialist and owner of breweries, 
cement factories and shipyards in Colombia. The new company, under the 
control of a Colombian-American board, will construct an aluminum 
fabricating plant. Details were undisclosed as to location of the plant in 
Colombia, its size, cost and source of raw materials. 


More information was disclosed this month about the proposed develop- 
ment of the Cauca Valley (H.A.R., VII: 9). The project will embrace the 
18,000-square-mile valley of the Cauca River where 2 million people live. 
The Cauca Corporation (Autonomous Regional Corporation of the Cauca) will 
undertake the generation and distributic of electric power as well as the 
coordination of existing power systems. Also to be undertaken will be 
various projects of flood control, irrigation, reclamation of swamp land, 
soil conservation, reforestation and improvement of navigation on the river. 
The increased power available from this project should do much to alleviate 
the anticipated 300,000-kilowatt power shortage facing the country in 1962. 
Attention to this shortage is being given top priority by the national and 
departmental governments in their planning. Antioquia has two power 
projects totaling over $100 million for which most of the financing has 
been arranged. Magdalena Department has invited bids for a $12.5 million 
program to provide aqueducts, sewage systems and electric power for its 
municipalities. 


The government-operated television system is in the process of rapid 
expansion. Stations are in operation in Bogota and Medellin while a 
station in Cali will be inaugurated soon. The government has placed orders 
for 15,000 television sets which will be sold to the public at cost and on 
the installment plan when so wished. 


The Shell Oil Company has now entered the retail field in Colombia 
with the formation of a subsidiary, Shell de Colombia, S.A., which is now 
distributing gasoline and Shell's line of automobile lubricants in Bogota 
through five company-owned stations and six affiliated service stations. 
By the end of this year, service will be provided in Barranquilla and 
Cartagena. Medellin will be included during 1955. The gasoline is being 
produced in the new refinery in Barrancabermeja and will be sent by pipeline 
to Bogotd and Medellin, by barge to Barranquilla and Cartagena. 


The Second National Press Congress was held in Cali from October 31 to 
November 2, In its final session the congress created a national commission 
charged with the preservation of the freedom of the press in Colombia. 
Elected to the commission were the publishers of El Tiempo and El 
Espectador, considered the most important Liberal dailies in the country. 
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The delegations of these papers along with others walked out of the meeting 
the day it began because of the presence there of political promoters not 


affiliated with the press. 


Alberto Lleras Camargo, ex-President of Colombia and ex-Secretery 
General of the Organization of American States, became Rector of the 
University of the Andes in Bogota on November 19. This University is an 
incipient organization where the Liberals hope to achieve the ideal of 
autonomy which seems unattainable in the National University. 


Foreign Minister Evaristo Sourdis left Bogota on November 20 to 
preside over the Colombian delegation at the current session of the United 


Nations Assembly. 


ECUADOR 


Elections were held throughout the country in November for 352 posi- 
tions. There were none of the usual disturbances preceding the elections. 
Since April of this year 533,852 voters have registered; however, only 
442,111 went to the polls in the July elections, while authorities estimate 
that less voted this month, possibly because only minor offices were at 


stake. 


Jaime Nebot Velasco, Ecuadorean Economy Minister, was named to head 
the Ecuadorean mission to the Economic Conference in Rio de Janeiro which 
opened on November 22. Nebot Velasco, a young lawyer still in his early 
thirties, has recently risen to national prominence. He was earlier 
governor of the province of Guayas. 


A formal protest was drafted by the National Newspapermen's Union 
against the new law making publication of "slanderous" reports about govern- 
ment officials or diplomats a crime punishable by imprisonment of up to 12 
years. The law recalls the similar ley de desacato (disrespect) that has 
been in effect in Argentina for a number of years. 


In its program to prepare Quito for the llth inter-American conference 
in 1959, the National Congress passed a new law to provide the necessary 
funds. The law provides for an addition of 100% to the present tax on 
capital transactions in the canton of Quito, an additional levy of 30% on 
the stamp tax now in force, a 20% increase of the property tax, and a 60% 
addition to other national taxes. These and other levies are expected to 
raise $33.3 million for conference costs, and are to go into effect in 
January 1955. 


A new power company has been formed in Quito. The firm, Empresa 
Eléctrica Municipal de Quito, S.A., has been formed in response to World 
Bank requirements in order to obtain a large loan for the construction of a 
hydro-electric power plant at Cunuyacu, near Quito. The new plant will 
have a capacity of 14,500 kilowatts and will cost at least $2.8 million. 
Engineering costs for the plant would be paid for by the city and by a 
federal budget allocation of $300,000 a year, to be made to the city 
beginning in 1956. This power plant should provide Quito with an adequate 
power supply for the 1959 Conference of American States. 
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The Scripps Institute of Oceanography in La Jolla, California,reported 
that the Alcedo volcano in the Galapagos island group off Ecuador erupted 
for the first time in years. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


The protection of maritime wealth, which has been an issue since 
September (H.A.R., VII: 9,10) interested Peru during November. The 
threatened "invasion" of a “pirate" whaling fleet under the Greek-born 
Argentine millionaire Aristoteles Socrates Onassis finally occurred, and 
the situation has taken on international proportions. The question at 
stake is whether or not Peru, along with Chile and Ecuador, can defend the 
extension of sovereignty to a 200-mile off-shore limit. In obvious disre- 
spect of this claim of sovereignty, Onassis directed 17 of his 19 whaling 
vessels, most of them flying the flag of Panama, into waters claimed by 
Peru in order to carry on whaling activities until weather would permit an 
expedition to the Antarctic. When warned by Peruvian authorities that he 
was violating national sovereignty, Onassis replied that, after three weeks 
of successful fishing, during which 1,000 whales were caught, no measures 
had been taken to prevent his activities and that he intended to continue 
operations. With national pride and prestige at stake, this attitude 
provoked Peru into fast and definite action. In support of the announce- 
nent that the whaling vessels would be pursued, whether within or outside 
the 200-mile limit, until they entered foreign waters, Peruvian naval and 
air forces began an extensive search with orders to fire upon any ship that 
offered resistance. Five ships were taken without resistance to the 
northern port of Paita and several others, some of them far outside the 
200-mile limit, were shot at and bombed. The mother ship, the "Olympic 
Challenger," was attacked by air while 380 miles off shore but was finally 
brought to port with only minor damage and no injuries among the crew. 


Onassis, who is facing charges of fraudulent business. deals in several 
countries, offered excuses for the conduct of his fleet. His initial 
protest was that none of his ships was operating in Peruvian waters, a 
statement that was true in relation to the International three-mile limit 
of sovereignty. Another explanation, was his claim that President Odrfa 
had promised President Remén of Panama that it would be all right if the 
ships kept about 50 miles off the coast. Panama threatened to take the 
case to the Organization of American States or to the United-Nations. The 
United States, having issued a note of protest against the 200-mile limit, 
has suggested that the case be referred to the International Court of 
Justice at the Hague for settlement. A similar note of protest from Great 
Britain on November 26 was followed by a statement fram Lloyd's of London, 
which has the Onassis fleet insured for $15 million, that Peru will be held 
financially responsible for damage done to the ships and for compensation 
in case the ships are confiscated. According to a Peruvian navy court 
ruling on November 29, the ships would be confiscated unless a $2.8 million 
fine was paid within five days. 


The national economy is scheduled to receive a substantial boost with- 
in the next four and a half years with the development of the Toquepala 
copper mine in the Andean cordillera of southern Peru. Toquepala, located 
56 airline miles from the port of Ilo, has been under study by the Northern 
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Peru Mining & Smelting Company and the American Smelting & Refining 
Company. With the conclusion of the studies, tie U.S. Export-Import Bank 
agreed to establish a credit of not more than $100 million to help develop 
the mine. An equal amount will be obtained from other unnamed sources. A 
new company, the Southern Peru Copper Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
American Smelting & Refining Company, will have exploitation rights. Con- 
struction will begin soon on a 100-mile railroad from the mine to the port 
of Ilo, a hydroelectric plant to furnish power and electricity, a housing 
project for technical personnel and mine laborers, and improved port 
facilities at Ilo. Mining is scheduled to begin in four and a half years 
and will average 100,000 tons annually for the first 10 years, diminishing 
to 85,000 tons during the next 20 years and to 68,000 tons annually during 
the next 16 years. It is believed that, at a normal rate of exploitation, 
Toquepala, which is considered one of the 10 largest copper reserves in 
the world, will produce high grade ore for 200 years. Copper from the new 
mine will raise exports of that commodity from 50,000 to more than 140,000 
tons annually. 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development has made a 
$5 million loan with the Peruvian Agricultural Development Bank, an 
autonomous Government institution that supplies agricultural credits. The 
loan, which will be in effect for a period of eig.t years at an interest 
rate of yd, annually, is guaranteed by the Peruvian Government. Half of 
the loan will finance imports of tractors and tractor-drawn equipment to 
improve the production of sugar, cotton, and rice in the coastal region 
and wheat, barley, and potatoes in the mountain valleys. Another one- 
fourth of the money will buy irrigation equipment for use in the arid 
coastal agricultural region, and the remainder will pay for fencing 
materials for pasturelands, for food processing and storage plants, and 
for the importing of breeding cattle and sheep to improve the quality of 
dairy and meat cattle. 


Peru enjoyed a slight raise in the much-disputed sugar export quota 
to the United States during November. The increase was the result of a 
cancellation of the El Salvador quota because conditions in that country 
are not expected to allow enough sugar production for export. The El 
Salvador quota, which was divided among Peru, Mexico and the Dominican 
Republic, will boost the Peruvian quota 2,200 tons to a total of 54,205 
for the year 1955. 


A new uranium deposit, reportedly containing as high percentage of the 
radioactive material, was discovered in the province of Vilcanota, 
Department of Cuzco. A U.S. geologist, representing the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and a representative of the Peruvian commission for radio- 
active substances have been dispatched to investigate the deposit. Peru 
was the first Latin American country to offer contributions of radioactive 
materials to the proposed United Nations organization for the peaceful use 
of atomic energy. 


BOLIVIA 


President Victor Paz Estenssoro said this month that the government 
does not contemplate any further nationalization of industries. The 
President said also that demands by the Bolivian Workers Federation for 
nationalization of the British-owned railroads would gO unanswered, He 
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said that the country needed "the impelling force of foreign capital in our 
economy; we want to establish a climate that will attract private capital 
in mining activities, in the oil fields, and in industries associated with 
agriculture." Even while the President's interview was being held, a 


proposal was before him to hand at least two leading newspapers over to the of 
workers. Meanwhile, the Inter-American Press Association was working to na 
prevent such an expropriation. p 
st 
The Worker's Federation has asked that Juan Arrivillaga, Ambassador in 
from Guatemala, get out of the country "within 24 hours" for having 
published a note saying that the leaders of the Bolivian proletariat are | 
hired hands. At the same time the Federation voted for the continuation of Bo. 
Paz Estenssoro in the office of President. According to the law, Paz so 
Estenssoro should relinquish his office in April 1956, but there has been re: 
strong sentiment favoring his continuation in office until 1960. The Bo 
President has repeatedly said that he would like to step down at the end of di 
his term of office. al 
Colonel Claudio San Roman, chief of Bolivia's political police, said 
that only 538 political prisoners were now in jail, compared with about 800 
several months ago. Reporters were shown through the capital's 
penitentiary and offered transportation to Camps Corocoro and Curahuara de 
Carangas, both located in southern Bolivia, in order to refute charges of Tbs 
filth and torture in the prisons. Conditions in the prison in La Paz Os" 
seemed fairly good, although there was a great difference between the Hor 
conditions of the richer prisoners and those of the less favored group. = 
According to the reporters this was what they found: about 100 of the see 
prisoners live in a "preferential section" including rooms of various ho. 
sizes surrounding a patio in the center of which stood a carefully tended yo 
grotto of the Virgin Mary. In the larger rooms the prisoners had the same re 
space as provided for soldiers in barracks. Most of the rooms had corner oa 
kitchens where the inmates.....could supplement their diet. A majority had os 
cots and primitive lighting fixtures.....The atmosphere in the less-prefer- ‘a 
ential section.....which resembled a .....street in a European slum, was rey 
gloomier....about seventy prisoners shared one tap for their water needs." Art 
There seemed little doubt that some guards formerly had committed excesses, (Fi 
but all the present prisoners denied that they had been subjected to Tot 
brutality, in contrast to recent reports of torture and mistreatment in the Sae 
prisons by disgruntled political exiles. Mar 
The Bolivian Development Corporation and the Servicio Agricola ™ 
Interamericano (S.A.I.), a subsidiary of the U.S. Technical Cooperation 
Administration, have agreed to the establishment of a 1,000-acre cattle Nov 
improvement project at Reyes. Santa Gertrudis cattle from the United the 
States will be introduced for experimental crossing with domestic types. "pr 
S.A.I. is also bringing 1,500 selected pigs into the Santa Cruz area from pow 
Brazil. They will be sold to farmers in order to improve breeding stock beg 
and thus to increase Bolivia's pork and lard production. to 
The government's new agrarian program will begin in earnest next year, 
when a mass migration of Indians from the Altiplano will be made into the whe 
rich eastern lowlands. The almost untouched eastern valleys will be tapped out 
in an effort to make the country more nearly self-supporting agriculturally. Her 
This move is being made also with an eye to satisfying the Indians who were pre 
not able to get land under the agrarian reform. Although there are now Opp 
¢.5 million landholders in Bolivia compared to 1950, when 4.5% (about him 
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135,000) of the rural landholders owned 70% of the private property, many 
Indians still do not have enough lands to satisfy their needs, and the transfer 
to the East will help to satisfy the problem. One other surprising by-product 
of the land redistribution program is the plan to put lands now producing the 
narcotic coca leaf chewed by the Indians into coffee production. The govern- 
ment hopes that by thus speeding up the agricultural program in Bolivia, it can 
start to lead the country away from its precarious dependence upon a one- 


industry economy based on tin. 


Bolivia's new oil company, the Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales de 
Bolivia (Y.P.F.B.), has reported a new oil discovery at its field at Camiri in 
southern Bolivia. When developed, this discovery is expected to increase 
reserves in that region from 22.5 million to almost 50 million barrels. 

Bolivia is now a petroleum exporter, and one of the first considerations under 
discussion is a pipeline to Chile to supply the refineries there. Bolivia has 
already begun construction of a pipeline to Argentine. 


CHILE 


The refusal of Congress to approve extraordinary powers for President 
Ibanez (H.A.R., VII: 10) resulted in a partial Cabinet crisis. On November 17 
Osvaldo Koch, Ibanez' son-in-law, resigned his position as Minister of Justice. 
However, the President refused to accept his resignation. As a gesture of 
courtesy, the whole Cabinet then resigned in order that the President might 
select new advisers. Ibanez appointed Arturo Olavarria, long-time office 
holder and president of the Partido Radical Doctrinario, to replace General 
Abdén Parra as Minister of the Interior. General Parra, in resigning his 
Cabinet post, also submitted his resignation from the Army and declared his 
intention of retiring. After much debate Federico Saeltzer (Partido Agrario 
Laborista) accepted the portfolio of the Ministry of Agriculture, replacing 
Eugenio Suarez. The other members of the Cabinet were not changed so that 
Finance Minister Jorge Prat was left to carry on as planned as Chilean 
representative to the Economic Conference in Rio. The Cabinet now includes: 
Arturo Olavarrfa (Interior), Pedro Lira Urquieta (Foreign Affairs), Jorge Prat 
(Finance), Jorge Silva Guerra (Economy), Oscar Herrera Palacios (Education), 
Tobfas Barros Ortiz (Defense), Benjamin Videla (Public Works), Federico 
Saeltzer (Agriculture), Carlos Vassallo (Health), Osvaldo Koch (Justice), 

Mario Montero Schmidt (Lands and Colonization), Armando Uribe (Mines), Ignacio 
Cousino (Labor), and Roberto Aldunate (Secretary General of the Cabinet). 


On the occasion of his 77th birthday, President Ibanez (who was born 
November 3, 1877 in Linares) denounced his opposition in a speech given from 
the balcony of La Moneda, the presidential palace. He accused all those 
"professional politicians" who voted against his appeal for extraordinary 
powers of being in league with "Communists and anarchists." The administration 
began violently cracking down on these "agitators", accusing them of attempting 
to undermine the general welfare. 


On November 4, Luis Herndndez Parker was named the "best reporter of 1954" 
when he received the Chilean Government's National Newspaper Prize for 
outstanding journalism. As political editor for the magazine Ercilla, 
Hernandez is considered to be the best-known newspaperman in Chile. When he 
precipitously announced that the Cabinet was in crisis because of popular 
Opposition to the President's pleas for more effective powers, police seized 
him and threatened him with immediate exile to the province of Aysén, in the 
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rugged, uninhabited south. Outraged howls from leading politicians, journal- 
ists, officials, and agitated students caused the government to rescind the 
order of exile just as Hernandez was boarding a plane for Aysen. Jose Miguel 
Varas, editor of the Communist daily El Siglo, was also arrested, and the paper 
vas closed 30 days for "subversive activities." The Horizonte press was 
severely censured for printing the Communist paper but was allowed to go on 
printing the nightly Ultima Hora and the weekly magazine Ercilla. Newspapermen 
in Chile have been perturbed by the government's encroachment on freedom of the 
press since 1953 (H.A.R., VI: 8, 10, 11). This year's restrictions on the 
free press included the reprimanding and exile of reporters together with 
circulation bans on a number of magazines and newspapers. 


In November exchange rates soared to 305 pesos to the dollar on the black 
market. In an attempt to put the Chilean economy "on a more realistic basis," 
the general commercial rate for the Chilean peso was devaluated from 110 to 
200 pesos to the dollar on November 10. The exchange rate for essential 
products such as sugar, gasoline, wheat, and shoe leather will remain 110 to 
the dollar. The U.S. copper companies still have to convert their dollars to 
pesos at the old rate of 19.37 (the rate at which they exchange their profits) 
and 110 (the rate at which they exchange pesos in order to buy machinery and 
supplies) to the dollar. Toward the end of November, the brokers' market, 
continuing weak but quiet, announced that the latest rate available was 293 
pesos per dollar. 


The Wall St. Journal predicted that the 45% devaluation of the peso would 
put U.S. exporters of machinery and agricultural products in a better 
competitive position in the Chilean market, while Chilean exports will also be 
helped by the devaluation. British pounds sterling and German marks were 
brought under the same exchange rules as the U.S. dollar. Not only did the 
peso drop to $0.0034, but the cost of living in Chile has risen 72% since 
September 1953. 


The government's economic policy was made public on November 19. Finance 
Minister Jorge Prat recommended four new projects to be considered by Congress 
as economic reforms: 1) an "obligatory voluntary"savings plan for all public 
euployees, which would bring the government some $50 million per year, 2) 
suspension of the right to strike, 3) limitation of excessive social security 
benefits, 4) construction of low-cost government housing. The economic policy 
statement also re-affirmed the ownership by the government through the 
National Petroleum Corporation of all oil rights, although contracts to 
exploit and explore have been granted to private capital for a duratic: of 30 
years, with 51% of the profits accruing to the government. 


An unofficial plea for a loan to Chile of $50 million from the Export- 
Import Bank was revealed by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The New York 
Journal of Commerce said that the U.S. would defer the Chilean petiticu because 
of widespread discontent in Washington regarding the treatment of the U.S. 
copper companies operating in Chile. According to Chilean law, the copper 
companies are forbidden to determine copper prices or the amount of metal they 
produce; they have to ask permission to lay off miners in slack times. The 
complicated exchanged situation is unfavorable to foreign capital. Moreover , 
there were vague rumors in November that Prat would "come home from the Rio 
Conference and nationalize the copper mines.” 


An Ibénez-sponsored bill favoring the U.S. copper companies in Chile (by 
establishing uniform exchange rates and lessening government restrictions) was 
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rejected by the Chamber of Deputies. Instead, the Chilean lower house voted 
to create a national copper corporation, giving the government control of all 
buying, selling, production, and profits. The bill proposes that the U.S. 
companies organize as Chilean corporations with headquarters in Chile. As 
such, they would have to submit to rigid regulations and would be compelled to 
pring back to Chile all profits made from sales abroad instead of just as many 
dollars as is necessary to pay production costs. The New York Times predicted 
that either the Senate would reject the resolution or President Ibanez would 


veto it. 


The Chilean délegation presented two basic propositions before the Inter- 
American Economic Conference at Rio de Janeiro. The first called for the 
formation of a central bank for all the American nations, with reserves to be 
set up from deposits now maintained by the Latin American banks in the U.S. 

The withdrawal of the funds would be based on what each nation has on deposit 
in foreign banks in bonds and credits. The United States opposed the idea of 
such an Inter-American fund, and instead proposed an international financial 
corporation to be based on deposits which would be made to the World Bank. The 
second Chilean proposition concerned the foundation of a permanent trade board 
to plan and to help carry out methods to solve economic problems. 


In the field of foreign trade, Chile negotiated with Portugal, Bolivia, 
and West Germany for trade agreements. Chile will send some 30,000 metric 
tons of copper (to be sold at world prices) to Lisbon; the funds received will 
be applied as credit for imports of Portuguese cork, naval stores, files, and 
saws. A one-year agreement has been signed by the Compania de Acero del 
Pacifico (the Chilean firm which runs the steel mills at Huachipato) and the 
Bolivian oil company Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos (H.A.R. P 
VII: 10). Chile also placed an order for 464 heavy tractors with the German 
firm Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nuernberg. Delivery will be completed by the 
end of December. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


When the Argentine press and government began to upbraid elements of the 
Roman Catholic Church late in October (H.A.R., VII: 10), observers were 
mystified. Since the Church hierarchy had always been counted among Perén's 
allies, it was puzzling that the President should now be precipitating a feud 
with that group. Actually, it appears that antagonism to Perdén at least from 
some members of the Church has been growing for some time. The Church has 
reportedly been disturbed by the government-encouraged cult of veneration for 
Saint" Evita Perén. Clergymen have also voiced opposition to certain govern- 
ment measures, such as the law promulgated in October legalizing the status of 
illegitimate children. Churchmen have been speaking out against government 
moves to restore prostitution and legalize divorce. Perdén referred in November 
to one priest who had accused the government of "encouraging delinquency" by 
installing swimming pools in prisons. 


Whatever the cause of the clerical hostility for Perén, it became quite 
apparent in November that Catholic labor and political activities were causing 
the President serious concern. For some time » he had tolerated the Church- 
sponsored Christian Democratic party, a counterpart to similar ones in Europe. 
However, he had become alarmed by what one Peronista newspaper described as 


"smperialism in cassocks." The semi-official Democracia warned that the 
"“pormation of a political party with religious affiliations will precipitate a 
preach between church and state....We are overwhelmingly Catholic but even 
nore strongly anti-clerical." 


Perén reportedly decided that the time had come openly to repudiate the 
church's activities when he received reports that clergymen were even 
‘meadling"” in student groups and labor unions. He did not take kindly to the 
reactivation of the Federation of Argentine Catholic Employees (FACE), which 
looked like a direct challenge to the government-controlled Confederacion 
General del Trabajo (C.G.T.). Late in October, the President issued his first 
warning to church groups to keep out of labor, student and political movements. 
On November 10, he became more explicit, in a radio address to the nation, 
threatening “energetic action" against certain elements of the Roman Catholic 
Church "plotting" to disturb national tranquillity. Perdén singled out 21 
clergymen and three bishops (of Cordoba, Santa Fé and La Rioja) as “enemies of 
the government." The "intrigues" against the state of which they were 
allegedly guilty involved such offenses of lese majesty as the advice which 
one priest gave to his parishioners that they must choose between Christ and 
Perén. The President responded to such advice by declaring that he was a 
petter defender of the doctrine of Christ than priests such as these, who over 
the course of 2,000 years had tried to destroy it and could not. 


The Peronista press applauded the President for "unmasking the evil 
shepherds" involved with Radical, Conservative, Nationalist and Communist 
elements in preparing a "subversive climate." Newspapers launched an abusive 
anti-clerical campaign, in which some even referred to the Church as 
infiltrated by Communists. The C.G.T. called on its members to be on guard 
against "infiltration" by priests, and, on November 11, the railworkers' union 
decreed that no local was to permit priests to attend its meetings. Other 
unions were expected to take the same action. On November 17, the Supreme 
Council of the Peronista party ordered all Peronistas throughout Argentina to 
watch for and report any signs of political activity by the Roman Catholic 


clergy. 


In his November 10 speech, the President charged that Cérdoba province 
had become a center of clerical intromission in politics. The C.G.T.-con- 
trolled La Prensa asserted that clerics "had taken over the reigns" of the 
provincial government, of the University of Cérdoba, and of the labor movement 
in the province. The C.G.T. called for the resignation of its Cérdoba 
officials who were accused of allowing Catholic infiltration into various 
locals. On November 13, the governor of the province accepted the resignations 
of all his ministers, the rector and several deans of Cordoba University, and 
of the provincial police chief. A Catholic priest was dismissed as chaplain 
to the provincial police. The Federal Government appointed an “interventor" to 
take charge of the courts in the province, with power to fire all provincial 
judges. La Prensa justified this move by declaring that the provincial courts 
were noted for many delays in decisions that frequently were partial to certain 
individuals and were marked by a "retrogressive mentality." 


The President was not long in taking even more "energetic" action. On 
November 13, Reverend Pablo Gottardi, a Cérdoba parish priest who was among 
the clergymen Perén had named as his "enemies," was arrested by police and 
held for five days on charges of "spreading unfounded and alarming rumors.” 
During the month, six other priests were detained for "fomenting disturbances." 
All were soon released, though the seventh, Reverend Rodolfo Carboni of Buenos 


Aires, was promptly rearrested and sentenced to 30 days in the federal prison 
in suburban Villa DeVoto. Father Carboni's offense had been to create a 
"qisturbance" in his parish church at an 11 o'clock Sunday mass. He delivered 
a sermon in defense of the Catholic clergy, in which he accused Peron of using 
Hitler's tactics in fighting the Church. Some members of the congregation 
shouted objections, while others shouted back in Carboni's defense. 


There were two demonstrations in front of cathedrals during the month in 
support of clergymen. On November 13, police prevented a church ceremony at 
cérdoba which had been planned in honor of the Most Reverend La Fitte on the 
occasion of the 27th anniversary of his appointment to head the archdiocese. 
The 500 parishioners who gathered at the church found the doors closed and 
guarded by police. Police dispersed the crowd when people began to shout 
"Christ the King." On November 28, a crowd of some 5,000 gathered in front of 
the cathedral in Buenos Aires following mass. The demonstrators, who chanted 
vivas to the Pope, Christ the King, Cardinal Copello (Archbishop of Buenos 
Aires) and Father Carboni, were dispersed by police when they began marching 
toward the center of the city. Next day, pro-government newspapers lambasted 
the demonstrators, whom La Epoca branded as "some hundreds of oligarchs, for 
whom the 10 o'clock Sunday mass is a social affair somewhat like a cocktail 


party or a canasta gathering." 


President Perén has been careful to qualify his attitude as anti-clerical 
rather than anti-church. He has specified that there are only "20 or 30 out 
of 16,000 members of the clergy" who are giving trouble. Furthermore, he has 
stated that he has received assurances from the highest Catholic authorities 
that there was no conflict between state and church, and that these 
authorities supported his drive against "individual priests who do not know 
their duty." As a matter of fact, the Archbishop of Buenos Aires, Santiago 
Luis Cardinal Copello, avoided publicly committing himself in such a way as to 
inflame the dispute. On November 23, he made public a pastoral letter 
exhorting Catholics to "comply with your civic duties always, without 
detriment to religious principles." He further declared that "No priest can 
or should take part in conflicts of political parties without compromising his 
investiture and the church itself." On the same day, however, two cardinals 
and 11 bishops told the President in a letter that they were astonished and 
grieved at his charges against the clergy. Next day, the Catholic daily El 
Pueblo which had been silent about the controversy since it broke into the 
open, went further. It published an editorial declaring that the Church 
should not identify itself with any particular government or law, but did 
under certain circumstances have the duty to point out to Catholics the errors 
into which social and political movements may fall. It quoted the declera- 
tion that had been made by Pope Pius on November 2, which had received no 
notice in the Peronista press, to the effect that the Church's role was not 
limited to religion but that it could also be concerned with political matters 
and relations between the individual and society. 


On November 28, a pastoral letter signed by all members of the Argentine 
episcopacy was read at all churches throughout the country. The letter 
expressed the Church's sense of shock at Perén's charges, and reaffirmed its 
allegiance to Christ's mandate that it render to Caesar what is Caesar's and 
to God what is God's. At the same time, the letter made it clear that the 
Church was prepared to defend its right to guide national and moral affairs. 


Perén reacted to the letter, which was made public several days before being read 


at church, by calling together a rally on November 25. All activities were 
halted in Buenos Aires between 6 P.M. and 9 P.M. to allow citizens to attend. 
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the President repeated to a cheering crowd of 30,000 in 25,000-seat-capacity 
tuna Park stadium his earlier warnings against "infiltration and meddling” by 
the clergy in political affairs. 


An "important spokesman" of the Vatican was quoted during November as 
saying that the Argentine anti-clerical development did not cause any great 
surprise in the Holy See, since "Governments of that nature sooner or later 
persecute the clergy." The spokesman said the Vatican would probably make no 
statements on the matter now, hoping instead to clear the matter up through 
"diplomatic" negotiations. As a matter of fact, some observers have suggested 
that the Pope's November 2 speech was directed primarily at the situation in 


Argentina. 


In Washington, there was speculation that if President Perdén did not 
dissuade the clergy from political and labor activities, he might well find 
himself faced with a powerful Christian Democratic party that could defeat 
him when his second term ends in 1958. However, the New York Times has 
pointed out that if the present quarrel "should become irreconciliable, it 
would be highly significant for Argentina." It suggested that now that the 
issue has come into the open it should soon be cleared up. 


There were other examples during November of the Perdén government's 
unwillingness to tolerate opposition, whether at home or abroad. Early in 
the month, the government protested to the Executive Board of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) for having 
allowed the League of Human Rights to be represented in the UNESCO assembly 
in Montevideo during November. The government complained that the league, 
"which pretends to pontificate in favor of the free exercise of rights,...has 
failed to live up toits basic tenets by repeatedly attacking the Argentine 
Government, whose purity and authentic democracy can be presented as an 
example to the world.” La Prensa of Buenos Aires declared that it was 
"practically incomprehensible that, since (the league's) designs are known, 
it should be accepted in an assembly where its presence alone will arouse old 
displeasures and injustices." Perhaps these statements help to explain why 
local groups from Argentina to UNESCO including tre World Federation of U.N. 
Associates were unable to secure good-conduct certificates, required of all 
citizens leaving the country, to permit them to attend the Montevideo 
conference. 


A New York Times dispatch later in the month reported an incident which 
aptly demonstrated Argentina's "authentic democracy." Five men and one woman 
were arrested in a restaurant on November 15 and accused of criticizing the 
government during their meal. They were celebrating the end of a Radical 
party convention to which they were delegates. 


An interesting article appeared in a recent issue of the Communist 
newspaper, Nuestra Palabra, published in Buenos Aires. It declared that since 
the government had been unable to prevent the development of a "democratic and 
anti-imperialist" movement, "certain reactionary sectors of oligarchy and big 
capital...are preparing with the connivance of Yankee imperialism a preventive 
coup d'état, as occurred in Brazil." To resist such a development, the party 
urged Radicals, Socialists, Progressive Democrats and even Peronistas to join 
with the Communists in a National Democratic Front to prepare for a government 
for the people and by the people.” The newspaper blamed the President for an 
economic policy which it said was causing greater hardships than ever for the 
worker. It criticized Perén for having abandoned the administration's "third 


position” between the United States and the Soviet Union in favor of complete 
alignment in Pan American and United Nations conferences with the bellicose 
policies of the United States. On the other hand, it stated that the Peron- 
ist reorganization of the Cordoba judiciary was too long delayed and that the 
infiltration of all community activities by clerics had created a ‘state of 


subversion. 


In the past, Argentina has indeed usually found itself in vigorous 
opposition to the United States in inter-American conferences. It has . 
represented itself as spokesman for Latin American ambitions and resentments 
against the so-called "Colossus of the North." In spite of the cordiality 
that has characterized Argentine-U.S. relations in the past year, the 
position of the Argentine delegation at the November economic conference at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, was still one of leadership for the Latin American 
bloc. The Argentine Rail Prebisch, executive secretary of the United Nations 
EFeonomic Commission for Latin America, reportedly got the most attention and 
perhaps the heartiest applause at the conference. He spoke of the Latin 
American need for a greater volume of loans, investments and technical 
cooperation to develop their economies and settle their critical financial 
problems. He declared that $1 billion annually in private investment was 
needed in Latin America to permit development to a point at which the 
countries could continue on their own resources and trade, with reasonable 
living standards. Prebisch asserted that the inflation that is one of Latin 
America's greatest problems could be beaten only by raising productivity, and 
that this took heavier capital investments than could be made with domestic 
resources. 


Also reflecting views widely shared in Latin America were statements made 
by Antonio Cafiero, Argentine Minister of Commerce and head of his country's 
delegation at the conference. He stressed the need of checking fluctuations 
in prices offered for the raw materials which comprise the principle exports 
of Latin America. Argentina has long sought what it calls a more "just" 
relationship between prices paid for export products of underdeveloped 
countries and those of the more highly industrialized nations. Argentines 
have accused the latter nations of demanding high prices for their own 
manufactured goods, while atthe same time insisting on paying low prices for 
their raw material imports. 


In spite of worries over fluctuating prices on the world market, 
Argentines have cause to be increasingly confident in the economic future of 
their country. One important gauge of such favorable prospects was reported 
from Switzerland this month, where the Swiss are so impressed by the 
"exceedingly good" economic news from Argentina that they are beginning to 
invest heavily in stocks of that nation. This development is considered 
especially remarkable because those Swiss who made investments in Argentina 
20-25 years ago amounting to 500 million francs have suffered heavily dur ing 
the Perén regime, and have long viewed the future of his administration with 
increasing pessimism. The Swiss have been especially impressed by the 
excellent 1953 crops, Argentina's 1953 favorable balance of trade amounting 
to 1,450 million pesos (compared with a 1952 deficit of more than 4,000 mil- 
lion pesos), and the passage last year in Argentina of the foreign capital 


investment law, which has already lured a sizable number of investors into the 
country. 


Trade figures were disclosed in November by the Argentine Government for 
the first five-month period of 1954. They revealed that Great Britain was 
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argentina's main customer (having bought 496 million pesos worth of goods), 
while west Germany was its principle suprlier (having sold Argentina 347 mil- 
lion pesos worth of goods). The principle Argentine exports during that 
period were grains and linseed (worth 798 million pesos), meat (569 million), 
other agricultural products (370 million), wool (320 million), and hides 

(207 million). Incidentally, on November 2, a three-year trade pact was 
signed between Argentina and West Germany, which calls for a minimum annual 
soumercial exchange amounting to $90 million. It is expected that during the 
first year, trade between the two countries will amount to $140 million. 


URUGUAY 


The Colorado party defeated the Nationalist party 387,803 to 266,960 
votes in the November 28 national elections. The Colorados won six seats on 
the nation's nine-man executive council, with former President Batlle Berres 
scheduled to be council president. The Nationalists will have three seats. 
Also selected were 31 senators and 99 deputies, plus departmental and 
municipal officers all over the country. Prior to election day, there was 
much campaigning by the many political groups, and even the Communists 
operated as a legal party. However, there was a significant decline in the 
Communist vote from 32,000 in 1946 to 17,000 in this year's election. 
Visiting delegates in Montevideo of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council (UNESCO) commented favorably on the apparent freedom of campaigning 
in Uruguay in contrast to the despotic control maintained in many countries. 


Voting for councilmen was done by the "double simultaneous ballot," 
which enables each party to present more than one candidate for each seat on 
the council. The voter is given two ballots, one listing only the parties, 
the other listing only the candidates. The party gaining the majority of 
votes on the first ballot places six of its candidates on the council, while 
three seats are allotted to the opposition party with the most votes. This 
system effectively eliminates the primary election. 


The main issue which will confront the country under the new government 
seems to be whether the nine-man executive council, established in 1951 to 
replace the presidency, shall be altered. Political opponents of Batlle 
Berres reportedly claim that he wants to have all nine seats on the council 
represented by the majority party, thus effectively preventing the National- 


ists from having a voice in the executive. Encouragement of industrialization 


and higher farm production was promised by Batlle Berres, while at the same 
time he favored a continuation of the country's mild socialism. In his 
previous presidential term (1946-50), Batlle Berres was friendly to the 
United States and cool towards Juan Perén of Argentina, although it is 
reported that his attitude has changed. 


November 12 marked the beginning of the eighth world reunion of the 
UNESCO at the Legislative Palace in Montevideo. Attending the month-long 


meeting were approximately 400 delegates representing 72 countries » including 


the Soviet Union, and observers from Iceland, Trinidad-Tobago, the Holy See, 
and representatives from various international organizations. Dr. Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India, addressed the delegates, urging that 
the more advanced countries aid the underdeveloped ones in order to avoid the 
calamity of a third world war; he also urged the enlargement of the UNESCO 
program for elementary education. 
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Shearing of sheep is in full progress at present, and wool quality 
compares satisfactorily with that of the last season. A wool clip of 210 mil- 
lion pounds, slightly greater than last year's output, is predicted for 
1954-55. The new wool season opened on October 1 with only a small quantity 
of last season's clip remaining. Activity in Uruguay's wool market is slight, 
and an air of uncertainty prevails due to declining prices for other 
commodities. The cattle scene is not much brighter. The shortage of beef 
cattle, which continued throughout September, has greatly reduced the 
operations of export packers, leaving over 7,000 workers facing the prospect 
of early unemployment. Agriculturally, winter grain crops and range pastures 
appear favorable, with the exception of the southern section, where dry 
weather prevailed during recent months. 


It has been reported by the Administracién Nacional de Combustible, 
Alechol y Portland (ANCAP), the fuel, alcohol and cement monopoly of the 
government, that there are signs of petroleum in the vicinity of San Jacinto 
about 35 miles northeast of Montevideo in the department of Canelones. ANCAP 
officially announced that the region contains porous rock impregnated with 
hydrocarbon. An unnamed firm from Tulsa, Oklahoma, is engaged in the project. 


The apparent stability of the ecnoomic and political situation in 
Uruguay and evident freedom permitted to financial transactions and movements 
of capital are said to have aided Montevideo in becoming an international 
center of some importance for capital movements from both Europe and other 
Latin American countries. 


Since demands of the printers' union were not met in September (H.A.R., 
VII: 9), it launched a new strike in Montevideo on November 24, preventing 
the appearance of daily newspapers. The strike was expected to continue 
until a satisfactory settlement is reached. Printers have been demanding 
that their profession should be classified as an "unhealthy industry" so that 
they might qualify for higher wages. 


PARAGUAY 


A tightening of foreign exchange restrictions and the adoption of a 
firmer policy in the extension of agricultural crop credits are included in 
Paraguay's action to curb inflation. Rationing and price regulations on many 
commodities were reduced but regulations on items still subject to control 
were enforced more rigidly. The cost of living continued to rise as milk 
prices increased 15%, meat 5%, telephone rates 50%, and petroleum fuels 10%. 


By a resolution of the Central Bank of Paraguay, the official basic rate 
of the Paraguayan guarani has been changed from 15 to 21 guaranies per 
dollar. The rate will apply to exports in general, and government imports 
will be effected at a subsidized rate of 15 guaranfes per dollar. These new 
exchange rates became effective August 10. 


A price reduction of Argentine wheat was obtained by the Paraguayan 
delegation which attended sessions of the Argentine-Paraguayan Economic 
Commission in Buenos Aires recently. Paraguay paid $126 per metric ton 
before the signing of the Argentine-Paraguayan Convention of Economic Union 
in September 1953. Later reductions have cut the price of wheat to $81 per 
metric ton. Argentina also agreed to import up to 50,000 stems of bananas 
from Paraguay at the price of $1.05 per stem. It is reported that in the 
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convention's first year of operation, total trade between the two countries 
was $22 million. 


According to a Foreign Operations Administration report by Frederic R. 
Fisher of the Paraguay-United States Operations Mission staff, one of the 
important sources of revenue for Paraguay may soon be the caranday palm tree, 
found in great numbers on the Chaco side of the Paraguay River. It is valued 
for the hard vegetable wax which is found on the leaves. Development of the 
vegetable wax industry in Paraguay appears favorable as world demand is 
increasing for this type of commodity. 


Trade agreement discussions concerning the exchange of Bolivian petrole- 
um products for Paraguayan cotton were begun early in September. The 
railroad between Corumba, Brazil, and Santa Cruz, Bolivia, is nearing 
completion, and will soon provide Paraguay with a direct route to Bolivia. 
Passengers and freig:t will go up the Paraguay River to Corumba and thence by 
rail. It is also reported that Bolivian officials are planning to extend the 
services of a Bolivian airline to Asuncién. 


BRAZIL 


President Café Filho battled throughout November to hold the line 
against inflation. Typical of the measures ne undertook was the vetoing of a 
proposed 25-50% pay increase for the 15,000 doctors who work in the federal 
government's health centers. Café's action caused the doctors to threaten a 
nationwide sitdown strike, since they earn such small pittances from federal 
hospitals and the laborer's free-care institutes that they are forced to 
maintain private practices on the side. Owing to Brazil's flaming inflation, 
moreover, working class patients have crowded the free care centers in recent 
years, causing private practices to shrink. 


The proposed pay boost for doctors would have added a billion cruzeiros 
yearly to Brazil's bulging budget. Nonetheless, Café Filho's veto of the 
measure caused the Brazilian Medical Association to call a general doctor's 
strike for December 6 - three days before the congress will convene to 
consider the veto. It was announced that only skeleton medical crews would 
remain on duty to handle emergencies. Café Filho was standing firm on his 
veto at month's end, and he was expected to ask congress to uphold his 
counter-inflationary measures in their entirety. 


Late in November, after the cruzeiro had sagged to an unprecedented low 
of 73 to the dollar, Brazil was given a financial stimulus through a five- 
year $200 million American loan. The loan was granted by a syndicate of 19 
U.S. banks. The rate of interest will be 2.75% per year. The new loan will 
be used primarily to refund a $160 million one-year credit extended on 
October 6 to Brazil by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York (H.A.R., VII: 10). 
Brazil will thus obtain an additional fund of $40 million. The new financing 
was the result of an understanding made by American bankers with Brazilian 
Finance Minister Eugenio Gudin, during the latter's October visit to the 
United States. 


Gudin's program of government economy and credit restriction gained 
ground during November, even though his fight to enlist foreign capital for 
Brazilian petroleum development did not. It appeared that despite the strong 
forces fighting Café Filho's reforms, the hardheaded financial policies of 
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pr. Gudin would receive sufficient support to insure their implementation. 
Farlier, his proposals for restricting credit and the means of payment had 
brought eries of alarm from banking, agricultural, and industrial interests. 
Their argument was that Brazil is developing so fast that constant increase 

in the means Of payment is desirable. Brazil's recent economic trends, how- 
ever, have indicated their theory to be erroneous. Constant turmoil has been 
caused by the dizzy price rises which have imperiled the living standards of 
salaried workers, and made them susceptible to Communist propaganda. On 
November 7, Horacio Lafer, a former finance minister under Getulio Vargas, 
publicly supported Gudin by agreeing that the major means of halting 

inflation should comprise strict curtailment of official spending as well as 
restrictions on almost all kinds of credit. However, Lafer also stated that 
credit should be issued for purposes of increasing production since, with the 
country's rapid population growth, paralysis of production would smother the 
life of the Brazilian people. Expressing confidence in Gudin, Lafer 

concluded that he will be able to halt credit inflation without disorganizing 
production, and that he will balance the budget and reform the foreign 
exchange system to the benefit of Brazil's economy. On November 5, Gudin 
denied rumors that he was considering resignation from the cabinet. "When 
you restrict credit, people always begin to shout," he stated, and added that 
future developments in oil policy would be in the hands of the new congress. 4 


The Brazilian political police announced the arrest on November 19 of 
two top-ranking Communists, Alvaro Soares Ventura, former member of the 
Chamber of Deputies and member of the Communist Central Committee, and 
Iguatemi Ramos, former member of the Communist party's Federal District Com- 
mittee. The two men are included among the 19 first-string Communists 
against whom the government has instituted legal action because of their 
underground activities since the party was declared illegal in 1947. The 16 
other Red leaders, including Secretary General Luis Carlos Prestes, are still 
at large. 


The long-awaited Conference of American Ministers of Finance and 
Economy opened at Petropolis (near Rio de Janeiro) on November 22 under a 
pallor of gloom. This conference had been decided upon at the 10th Inter- 
American Conference in Caracas last March. At that time, certain sources 
maintained that the conference was a kind of financial bait held out by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles in order to get a united declaration of 
opposition to the allegedly Red-sponsored government of Guatemala. Be that 
as it may, Latin American hopes had soared since then. For several years, 
Latin America had watched with amazement the billions of dollars in economic 
and financial aid which the United States had poured into Europe and the Far 
East in order to contain Communism. There was widespread hope that a 
billion-dollar government-to-government scheme similar to the Marshall Plan 
would be worked out at the coming economic conference. 


Two particular points had been widely promoted by Latin Americans prior 
to the conference. One called for the creation of an inter-American bank 
that would lend money not only on easy financial terms but with fewer strings 
attached than by existing loan agencies. The other entailed a long-range 
commitment by the United States to purchase essential raw materials at prices 
profitable to Latin American producers. The aim was to ease the chronic 
problem of frequent and violent fluctuations in export prices of commodities 
that are basic to the economies of the Latin American republics. The on-and- 
off nature of purchases by the United States for its stockpile of strategic 
materials has been one of the main factors in the instability of such markets. 


Hopes were dashed, however, when the United States in a pre-conference 
statement declared that it intended to follow a course that entailed no more 
than a cautious expansion of present programs. Moreover, it was indicated 
that the U.S. took a dim view of any new lending institution and that the 
stabilization of raw material prices would be a near hopeless task. In 
September, Henry F. Holland, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, made a rapid swing through several Latin American republics to brief 
them further on the United States' attitude at the coming conference. In 
friendly terms, he let it be known that a favorable climate for private 
investment capital should be created by Latin American states. He asserted 
also that the lending functions of the Export-Import Bank and the World Bank 
could probably be expanded -- thereby eliminating the need for any new inter- 
American financial institution. In fact it was said that one of the 
principal objectives of the tour was to head off talk on this inter-American 
bank which had been initially recommended by the United Nations Economic 


Council for Latin America. 


Latin Americans were not the only ones who were dissatisfied with the 
meagerness of the offerings by the United States. Ambassador Merwin L. Bohan, 
who was the United States representative to the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, resigned his office shortly before the conference started, in 
apparent dissatisfaction with the policies to be followed. It was generally 
believed that he felt the United States was coming to the conference enpty- 
handed. More outspoken in their criticism of the so-called “empty briefcase" 
policy of the American delegation, headed by Treasury Secretary George H. 
Humphrey, were two members of the United States Congress, Representative 
James G. Fulton (Republican from Pennsylvania) and Senator George A. Smathers 
(Democrat from Florida). Both agreed that the Eisenhower administration 
policy was too conservative and trailed far behind the congressional mood for 
quick and ample help. Smathers was an adviser to the U.S. delegation, while 
Fulton went as a private observer. In a press interview, Fulton compared the 
billions handed Europe and Asia with the relatively small amounts offered 
Latin America. He said he would submit to congress several recommendations 
that would include an immediate $1 billion allocation to Latin America. 

These statements rekindled enthusiasm among the Latin American delegates and 
earned for Representative Fulton a cancellation of his invitation to an 
American Embassy dinner. 


In spite of the hue and cry, Secretary Humphrey was adamant in refusing 
to contribute toward the establishment of an inter-American bank. However, 
in his main address to the conference, Humphrey did promise expansion of the 
lending activities of the Export-Import Bank and the World Bank. The 4 
Chilean-sponsored bank resolution was set aside for further study. On the 
question of studying coffee price fluctuations and the means to prevent then, 
the United States voted with its sister republics in favor of such a study 
after it was agreed that price-fixing measures would not be considered. A 
Similar resolution was adopted on the question of banana prices. The United 
States delegation also agreed to ask congress for legislation allowing income 
tax exemptions in the U.S. for holdings of U.S. companies in foreign 
countries. Latin Americans in the past have pressed for such a measure in 
the belief it would lure capital to develop their economies. The United 
States joined with the other nations in announcing another economic 
conference to be held in Buenos Aires in 1956. 


A great new power plant has, for the present at least, made it possible 
to halt the power rationing that has hobbled Sao Paulo's expanding industry. 


recently the Brazilian Light and Power Company, Ltd., opened its thermoelec- 
tric generating plant at Piratininga, near the city of Sao Paulo. The plant 
will give that industrial center an 18% increase in power. Piratininga, with 
a capacity of 200,000 kilowatts, is said to be the biggest thermal electric 
plant in Souta America. Because of a long drought, Sao Paulo's power 
potential has fallen seriously. Power was cut off four or five hours daily 
in residential districts, factories were seriously restricted and even 
hospitals suffered. Some power was diverted from Rio de Janeiro to ease the 
situation, and the capital itself was rationed, although not severely. 

Enough rain has fallen recently to relieve the situation a little. When the 
new steam plant came into use at Piratininga, authorities announced they no 
longer needed the floating steam-power plant leased from Brazilian Traction 
and Ligut and used to help supply Rio de Janeiro. This plant, mounted on a 
ship, had been built in the United States to supply tne allied invasion 
forces in Europe. It has served the capital since 1950, producing 30,000 


kilowatts. 


Caterpillar Tractor Company will manufacture and sell certain earth- 
moving equipment and parts for its entire product in Brazil through a new, 
wholly-owned subsidiary, named Caterpiller Brasil S.A., Maquinas e Pecgas. 
The company's president said tuat the sale of Caterpillar products in 
rapidly developing Brazil had been severely handicapped by the inability of 
Brazilians to get sufficient U.S. dollsrs to pay for shipments from the 
United States. With the estavlishment of the new subsidiary, many Brazilian 
requirements can now be satisfied by payment in Brazilian currency. The 
plant will be located in Sao Paulo. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R. H. 


Hector Acebes. ORINOCO ADVENTURE. Garden City, New York. Doubleday. 1954. 
Pp. 281. $3.95. 


This book is described as an "Exploration in the Heart of South America," 
meaning the western section of tne Amazon-Orinoco basin, to the east of the 
Andes. There has recently been an abundance, even a glut, of accounts of 
exploration in this last frontier of the Americas. While we must admire the 
lust for adventure displayed by the Colombian author of this book, it must be 
regretted that this work does not add much to our stock of knowledge. The 
claim that it gives one of the first descriptions of head-shrinking by the 
jivaros was apparently written without knowledge of Bertrand Flornoy's Jivaro. 
The romantic fallacy which was established when W. H. Hudson wrote about a 
mysterious jungle lady is perpetuated in the story of "Catani," who looms so 
large in Acebes' book. Most confusing is the geography of this badly-titled 
work; the author jumps from Colombia to Venezuela to Ecuador to Brazil, with 
little rhyme or reason. Despite the label "Orinoco Adventure," the most 
interesting part of this adventure takes pisce in Ecuador, not in Venezuela. 
It would be a good thing if brave men like Hector Acebes » before going on 
their trips, took a three months' course telling them what to look for and how 
to describe it methodically. 
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pertrand Flornoy. JIVARO. AMONG THE HEAD-SHRINKERS OF THE AMAZON. New York. 
Library Publishers. 1954. Pp. 22h. $3.95. 


In the last few years, several Frenchmen have written about their travels 
in the little-known western section of Amazonia. This book is a translation 
of the account of a sojourn in Jivaro country by Bertrand Flornoy, a former 
president of the Société des Explorateurs et des Voyageurs Fransais who has 
led six expeditions deep into the Upper Amazon. This book is exciting and 
gives authentic accounts of many weird Jivaro customs » such as the notorious 
head-shrinking referred to in the sub-title. However, it is erroneous to say 
that this is "the first...authentic portrayal of the mysterious Jivaro." Had 
the book included a bibliography, it would have been clear that this claim is 
exaggerated. Nevertheless, Flornoy's book is a valuable addition to travel 


literature. 


Jesis de Galfndez. IBEROAMERICA. New York. Las Americas Publishing Co., 
156 West 13th Street. 1954. Pp. 620. $10. 


Jesis de Galindez is a militant Basque. Having fled Spain with Franco's 
victory, he came to the Dominican Republic (where he soon found himself at 
odds with the present administration), and moved to New York. There he 
combines activities as secretary of the Basque government in exile with 
teaching at Columbia University. This substantial volume is the outcome of 
his course on Latin American civilization. It is divided into thirty 
chapters, one for each week of the academic year. The subtitle explains the 
scope of the work: Iberoamérica, su evolucién polftica, socio-econémica, 
cultural e internacior ‘. The first chapter is a geographical introduction, 
chapters ii to viii deal with colonial Latin America,ix to xv with the 
independence period, and xxvii to xxx with the contemporary scene. There is 
a select bibliography at the end of each chapter and a very abundant one at 
the back of the book. This is an excellent reference work and deserves wide 
circulation in universities and colleges. The sections on the current scene 
naturally go out of date fairly quickly. Jests de Galindez has a brilliant, 
restless mind. He has exercised remarkable self-control in writing a quiet 
textbook. This reviewer would be happy to see him write another book in 
which he would let himself go. 


0. Edmund Smith, Jr. YANKEE DIPLOMACY. U.S. Intervention in Argentina. 
Dallas. Southern Methodist University Press. 1953. Pp. 196. $3.00. 


This excellently documented and clearly written book is the third in the 
Arnold Foundation Studies published by Southern Methodist University; the 
first volume in the series, The United States and the A.B.C. Powers, 1889-- 
1906, is also of interest to Latin Americanists. In Smith's study, the bitter 
history of U.S. relations with Argentina during and immediately after World 
War II is told, and in a way this is the essence of the story of our relations 
with all of Latin America. Although the author uses the language of the 
political scientist and packs his pages with facts and documentation, it is 
clear that he dislikes Spruille Braden and everything he stands for. To 
describe the policy of the United States at that time as "intervention" is to 
use the language of Perén. The title itself suggests that the author is 
writing for a Southern audience which still remembers the reconstruction 
period. The term "Yankee" is not meant as a compliment, and there is the 
implication that the poor Argentines are now suffering under the Yankees as 
Dixieland once did. Be that as it may, this is one of the very best books on 
inter-American relations during recent years. 
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LIFE IN THE IMPERIAL AND LOYAL CITY OF MEXICO IN NEW SPAIN AND THE ROYAL AND 
PONTIFICAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO AS DESCRIBED IN THE DIALCGUES FOR THE STUDY OF 
THE LATIN LANGUAGE PREPARED BY FRANCISCO CERVANTES DE SALAZAR FOR USE IN HIS 
CLASSES AND PRINTED IN 1554 BY JUAN PABLOS. Now Published in Facsimile with a 
Translation by Minnie Lee Barrett Shepard and an Introduction and Notes by 
Carlos Eduardo Castaneda. Austin. University of Texas Press. 1953. Pp.113 
(introduction and translation) and 168 plates reproducing Latin original. 


$7.50. 


This most handsome volume was published by the University of Texas to 
nonor the University of Mexico on the occasion of its fourth centennial cele- 
pbrations. It consists of a collotype facsimile of a famous rare book now in 
the Latin American collection of the University of Texas, preceded by an 
introduction by Professor Castaneda and an English translation of the Latin 
original by Professor Shepard. The University of Texas acquired this book in 
1937 from the heirs of Joaquin Garcfa Icazbalceta, the Mexican bibliophile 
and historian. The work is of great historical interest, for, while four of 
the dialogues describe games, three are devoted to the University of Mexico, 
the Interior of the City of Mexico and the Environs of the City of Mexico 
respectively. The printer, Juan Pablos, established the first printing firm 
and bookstore in the New World as the agent and representative of Juan 
Cromberger, well-known printer of Seville. The physical presentation of this 


volume is most attractive. 


R. J. Cuervo. DICCIONARIO DE CONSTRUCCION Y REGIMEN DE LA LENGUA CASTELLANA. 
Tomo Primero A--B. Bogota. Instituto Caro y Cuervo. 1953. Pp. 922. 


Rufino José Cuervo completed only two volumes of his famous dictionary, 
and these are extremely rare. They were published in Paris by A. Roger and 
F. Chernoviz, volume i (A--B) in 1886 and Volume ii (C--D) in 1893. The 
Instituto Caro y Cuervo of Bogota has for several years been preparing the 
remaining volumes, under the supervision of Father R. P. Félix Restrepo, S.J., 
José Manuel Rivas Sacconi, Rafael Torres Quintero, Francisco Sanchez Arévalo 
and Fernando Antonio Martinez. Apart from several monographs which have 
appeared in the Boletin of the Institute, not a single one of the projected 
volumes has appeared. The Institute, with the help of the Colombian Govern- 
ment, has now republished in facsimile the first of the original volumes; the 
second will presumably appear soon. 


In concept, the Diccionario de Construccidén y Régimen resembles the 
famous Oxford New English Dictionary. However, it may be doubted whether a 
dictionary based on Golden Age classics is what is required for a language 
which is no longer the Spanish of the Golden Age. Be that as it may, the 
proposed work will be of great value to philologists, and it is to be hoped 
that the project soon shifts into high gear. The Instituto Caro y Cuervo 
deserves every encouragement. 


Paul Weatherwax. INDIAN CORN IN OLD AMERICA. New York. Macmillan. 1954. 
Pp. 253. $7.50. 


Some publishers seem determined to prove the baneful influence of 
commercialism on the book industry, while others have standards worthy of the 
best university presses. Macmillan belongs to the latter group, and the 
prestige of that ancient house is enhanced by the publication of this handsome 
and scholarly book. Professor Weatherwax, who teaches botany at Indiana 
University, has provided us with a lucid and well-documented history of maize 
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in pre-Columbian America and of its migration to Europe. He discusses also 
the various uses Of corn and the problem of the wild ancestor of cultivated 
maize. The illustrations taken from sixteenth-century European books as well 
as the photographs of cornfields in the Indian highlands of Latin’ America 
are excellent. There are several beautiful color plates. Lucky is the 
scholar who can find so artistic a publisher. 


Eleanor B. Adams. A BIO-BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FRANCISCAN AUTHORS IN COLONIAL CENTRAL 
AMERICA. Washington, D.C. Academy of American Franciscan History. 1953. 


Pp. 97- $3.00. 


In the Foreword, Professor France V. Scholes describes the two principal 
Franciscan territories in the Mayan area, the provinces of St. Joseph of 
Yucatan (Mérida, Mexico), and of The Most Holy Name of Jesus (Antigua, 
Guatemala). He pays tributes to the Franciscans of these two provinces for 
their scholarly labors in a variety of fields. The descriptive bibliography, 
alphabetically arranged, is full of significant items. This volume is a 
valuable addition to the Bibliographical Series of the Academy of American 


Franciscan History. 


Anfbal Sanchez Reulet. CONTEMPORARY LATIN-AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. Albuquerque. 
University of New Mexico Press. 1954. Pp. 285. $5.00. 


This book is a translation by Willard R. Trask of La filosofifa latino- 
americana contempordnea, published in 1949 by the Pan American Union. Suffice 
it now to say that this work has interesting chapters on Enrique José Varona, 
Alejandro 0. Deustua, Alejandro Korn, Raimundo de Farias Brito, José Pereira 
da Graga Aranha, Carlos Vaz Ferreira, José Ingenieros, Alberto Rougés, José 
Vasconcelos, Antonio Caso, Jackson de Figueiredo, and Francisco Romero. It 
is regrettable that so interesting a work has an utterly inadequate 
bibliography. 


Leah Brenner. AN ARTIST GROWS UP IN MEXICO. New York. Beechhurst Press. 
1953. Pp. 144. $3.00. 


Seven stories about an imaginary artist who lived in the time of Porfirio 
Diaz, Pancho Pacheco, with side references to the historic figure of José 
Guadalupe Posada. The illustrations are by Diego Rivera. The author is a 
young Mexican lady of American ancestry. 


Reynaldo dos Santos. L'ART PORTUGAIS. Paris. Plon. 1953. Pp. 98. 


The distinguished Portuguese art historian Reynaldo dos Santos has writ- 
ten in clear French a short history of Portuguese art, which is admirably 
illustrated with four color plates and 132 photographs. This book brings out 
excellently the wealth and charm of Portuguese art. 


Walter T. Pattison. BENITO PEREZ GALDOS AND THE CREATIVE PROCESS. 
Minneapolis. University of Minnesota Press. 1954. Pp. 146. $3.50. 


Professor Pattison studies two of Galdés' novels, Gloria (1877) and 
Marianela (1878) in an attempt to find the sources of the liberal ideas 
expounded in these two volumes. He assembled valuable data in Galdés' personal 
library in Madrid, where, in addition to knowing what books Galdés possessed, 
ve can find motes and markings in Galdés' own handwriting. This monograph 
ees interesting contribution to the study of Spain's great liberal 
novelist. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1937, Volume V. THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS. Washington. U.S. Government Printing Office. 1954. Pp. 807. 


$3.75. 


One more excellent volume has been added to the series of diplomatic 
papers published by the Historical Division of the Department of State, under 
the editorship of E. R. Perkins. This volume, which was compiled by Victor J. 
Farrar and Henry P. Beers, contains documents covering a number of important 
issues, especially the Chaco dispute, the construction of the Inter-American 
Highway, and a U.S. proposal to lease destroyers to the Latin American repub- 
lies. About half of the volume deals with economic matters. The State 
Department is to be congratulated on the way, through all the changing scenes 
of life, in sorrow and in joy, it carries out doggedly its appointed tasks. 


T, Lynn Smith. BRAZIL. PEOPLE AND INSTITUTIONS. Baton Rouge. Louisiana 
State University Press. 1954. Pp. 704. $7.50. 


This is the second edition of a work which first appeared in 1947. The 
author, who is now professor of sociology at the University of Florida, is a 
recognized authority in the field, and the book has become so well established 
as a basic study that a detailed review seems unnecessary. Suffice it to say 
that this new edition has been brought up to date in a great many ways. The 
statistical data are new, and the latest census figures have been 
incorporated. Brazil's population problem is carefully studied. The physical 


presentation of the book is good. 


William Lytle Schurz. THIS NEW WORLD. THE CIVILIZATION OF LATIN AMERICA. 
New York. Dutton. 1954. Pp. 435. $6.00. 


The well-known author of this work has combined a career of scholarly 
research with government service and university teaching. For the past few 
years he has been associated with the American Institute for Foreign Trade in 
Phoenix, Arizona. His first important work was a study of the Manila galleon, 
while his more recent book Latin America: A Descriptive Survey is, like the 
present volume, a general conspectus. The organization of the latest book is 
clearly revealed in the titles of the chapters: "The Environment," "The 
Indian," "The Spaniard," "The Conqueror," "The Negro," "The Foreigner," 
"The Church," "The Woman," "The City," and "The Brazilian." Dr. Schurz 
describes each of these topics in an interesting way, with abundant references 
to the Spanish chroniclers. 


Miguel de Unamuno. DE ESTO Y AQUELLO. Buenos Aires. Editorial Sudamericana. 
1950, 1951. Vols. I and II. Pp. 58 and 553. 


These volumes have reached the United States belatedly. They are the 
first of six in which the Salamanca professor and Unamunophile Manuel Garcia 
Blanco is gathering the unedited works of Don Miguel scattered in the news- 
papers of Spain and other countries. Each volume contains articles on certain 
themes. Those discussed in Vol. I are "Lecturas espanolas cldsicas," "Libros 


y autores espanoles contempordneos," "De literatura vasca," and "Sobre la 
literatura calatana." The themes collected in Vol.II are "Quijotismo y 
Cervantismo," "La vida literaria," "Ensayos errdticos o a lo que salgo," and 
"Relatos novelescos." Needless to say, the title De esto y aquello is 


patterned after the well-known work Contra esto y aquello. This series is a 
valuable addition to our sources of Unamuniana. 
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Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo. LA CIENCIA ESPANOLA. Santander. Aldus. 1953. 
2 vols. Pp. 386 and 439. 


These two volumes are numbers 58 and 59 in the Edicién Nacional de las 
Obras Completas de Menéndez Pelayo being published by the Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas under the able direction of Rafael de Balbin 
Lucas. This edition of La Ciencia Espanola was prepared by Enrique Sanchez 
Reyes. It has a foreword and notes explaining the significance of the work 
in which Don Marcelino replied to the criticisms of foreign writers who 
declared that Spain had made no contribution to science. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF LATIN AMERICA, 1953. New York. United Nations, Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs. Distributed by Columbia University Press. 1954. 


Pp. 246. $2.50. 


This is the fifth of the annual economic surveys of Latin America pre- 
pared for the United Nations by the Economic Commission for Latin America, 
which has its headquarters in Santiago de Chile and of which the able 
economist Rail Prebisch is executive secretary. This survey is rather 
longer than its predecessors, since several new topics such as monetary 
problems have been added. It is recognized that Latin American statistics 
leave a great deal to be desired and that therefore much of the information 
is tentative. Despite this, the Economic Survey is a mine of valuable datz, 
and an essential reference work. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY IN LATIN 
AMERICA. New York. United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs. 
Distributed by Columbia University Press. 1954. Pp. 142. $1.50. 


This report by the Economic Commission for Latin America was prepared in 
pursuance of resolution 10(IV) adopted at the fourth session of the 
Commission, held in Mexico City. This resolution stated that "in view of the 
importance of industrial studies to the economic development of Latin America 
...Studies should be carried out as soon as possible on the steel, wood-pulp 
and paper and basic chemicals industries." This study on the pulp and paper 
industry was carried out in collaboration with the Food and Agricultural 
Organization. 


DICCIONARIO BIOGRAFICO DE VENEZUELA. Edited by Julio Cdrdenes Ramirez and 
Carlos Saenz de la Calzada. Caracas. Garrido Mezquita. First Edition. 1953. 
Pp. 1558. 


This substantial volume, excellently printed and bound in Spain, was 
sponsored by a Venezuelan Maecenas of Spanish origin, Federico Sanchez Alcalde. 
It is in reality an encyclopedia of Venezuela, since it contains articles on 
institutions, historical figures, and places in Venezuela, as well as a number 
of excellent maps. Ina way, the biographies of contemporary figures consti- 
tute the least noteworthy part » Since they often refer to quite young people 
who cannot possibly have distinguished themselves yet in any decisive way. 
However, the difficulties in preparing a biographical dictionary are 
notorious, and we can only admire the substantial work which these pioneers 
have produced. We hope that this dictionary is reissued at intervals. It is 
already an indispensable work for any serious student of Venezuelan affairs. 
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percy A. Reuss. THE AMAZON TRAIL. New York. British Book Centre. 1954, 
Pp. 219. 


Now in his eighties, Percy Reuss travelled widely in South America before 
world War I. This book narrates a fantastic trip he took from Iquitos up the 
Ucayali and across into Brazilian territory. He was taken prisoner in a lost 
town presumably of Inca origin, Huanac, but finally succeeded in escaping 
with a local girl, Naleena, who died before they could reach civilization. 

The London publishers, the Batchworth Press, assure us that they checked 
carefully to assure the authenticity of Reuss' story; their conclusion was 
that "Everything capable of confirmation had been confirmed." Certainly 
Reuss, who takes care to point out that he went as a trader, not as a 
scientist, writes well and accurately. The publishers assure us that he is 
not one of those seeking notoriety and royalties by adding to the current 
crop of accounts of the horrors of South America's Green Hell. We had better 
give the author the benefit of the doubt and recognize this book as one of 
the most remarkable of its kind ever published. 


Karl Eskelund. VAGABOND FEVER. Chicago. Rand McNally. 1954. Pp. 2ho. 
$3.75. 


An account of a trip down the Andes from Guatemala City to southern Chile 
promised to provide informative and interesting reading. However, it proved 
to be utterly disappointing. The sub-title "A gay journey in the land of the 
Andes" should have been fair warning that the contents were insubstantial 
chit-chat. This is especially disappointing since we have come to associate 
the name Rand-McNally with serious work in the field of geography. Having 
covered all the ground described in this book, this reviewer is compelled to 
state that the observations appear to him to be completely superficial. The 
pictures of Eskelund's Chinese wife, Chi-yun, are irrelevant. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. 1954--55 Edition. New York. H. W. Wilson. 
1954. Pp. 807. $2.50. 


The thirty-first annual edition of the South American Handbook is as 
welcome as its predecessors. While many reference works are either disappear- 
ing or being debased, this Handbook sticks to its intent of providing a 
maximum of information on the republics not only of South but also of Middle 
America (the title is a misnomer). If anyone needs one reference book about 
latin America, this is it. 


R. A. Humphreys. WILLIAM ROBERTSON AND HIS 'HISTORY OF AMERICA’. London. 
Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils. 1954. Pp. 28. 


This scholarly and interesting essay by Professor Humphreys of the 
University of London was the first Canning House Annual Lecture. It was 
given on June 11, 1954, the anniversary of the death of the Scottish 
historian of Charles V and the Spanish Empire. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT on Microfilm 


The earlier volumes (I--VI) of the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT are now 
available on microfilm at $3.00 a volume. They may be purchased 
from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


